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Problems in Teaching Home Economics 


HERE is a fertile field for investi- 
gation for those who have the time 
and inclination to do research in 
the field of Home Economics Education 
jor Adults. What are the most psycho- 
logical methods of teaching adult classes? 
Which result in the greatest 
progress on the part of the adult student? 
What types of home economics subject 
interest and 


methods 


matter have the greatest 
value to adult groups of less than college 
grade? How can one manage individual 
differences in the adult group? These 
and many other factors, come to the 
minds of those engaged in teaching adult 
groups. Perhaps each group shall have to 
be considered an individual problem for 
experimentation, but the teacher feels the 
need of knowing ahead of time the best 
method of handling such groups since the 
units are often short and the success or 
failure of the class depends upon the ef- 
forts and achievements of a few lessons. 

For lack of better data the “trial and 
error” experiences of teachers of adult 
homemaking classes serve at present as 
our guides to those who are struggling 
to solve problems in teaching adults. 

When we keep in mind the fact that 
the members of these adult groups are 
already homemakers, or plan to become 
homemakers in the immediate future, one 
of the prime objectives in teaching them 
must be to use methods which will 
make the student self-reliant in the 
home situation. The teacher must 
trive to guide the student to think for 
herself, weigh values and make judg- 
ments. 


con- 


To be specific; one kind of teacher will 
tell the student step by step how to make 
muffins, when the muffins are 
whether or not the muffins are good, and 
when and with what the muffins should be 
served. Another kind of teacher 
guide the student so that she can multiply 
and divide the recipe to meet the needs 


done, 


will 


of the size of her family group, plan her 
order of work, and the like. By a dem- 
Onstration the standard for the proper 
consistency of a muffin batter can be set- 
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to Adults 


By 
Grace Gordon Hood 
University of Minnesota 
up and the class led by questioning to 


see how this 
achieved, and how to remedy the batter 


standard consistency is 
should it turn out to be too thick or too 
thin. 
ness” the student herself determines if the 


After discussion of tests for “done- 
muffin is done. The class can be led to 
set up a standard for what the majority 
would consider a good muffin and check 
that standard against the ones set-up by 
reliable authorities on food preparation, 
and then check each of the finished pro- 
ducts against these standards. By encour- 
aging the makers of good products to tell 
how they achieved these products and 
those of the less successful products to 
state their method of procedure the class 
members can be guided to draw their own 
conclusions as to what constitutes and pro- 
duces desirable muffins. Similarly, by 
considering the nutritive content of muf- 
fins in relation to the other nutrients in 
various menus which the class members 
may read, or suggest, the students may be 
led to determine suitable menus in which 
muffins may be included. 

The 


simple case may be adapted to meal plan- 


methods used in the above very 
ning and preparation, to choice or con- 
struction of clothing, selection of furnish- 
ings, purchase of foods, family problems, 
and the like. 
ulated to think, observe and discover, and 


In brief, the student is stim- 


to make her own judgments and decisions. 
The informal method of discussion with 
the group gathered in a semi-circle or 
around a table appears to stimulate freer 
The old- 
er members of the group, especially when 


thinking on the part of adults. 


they have been out of school for some 
time, seem to be frightened and frozen, 
and do not think freely in a very formal 
lecture or class-room atmosphere. It may 


take skillful guidance on the part of the 


teacher to keep the informal group discus- 
sion on the problem in hand; to encour- 
age the shy members of the group to take 
an active part, and to tactfully subdue the 
more talkative, dominating persons, but 
experience proves that it can be done. 
Even non-English speaking groups can be 
encouraged to contribute in pantomime, 
and soon, in halting English, to discussions 
arranged about demonstrations or other 
illustrative material which has 
heen carefully planned in relation to the 
teaching points. 


graphic 


In the brief units which busy adults find 
time to take it is impossible to cover a 
great amount of subject matter. There- 
fore, teachers of adult classes have found 
it wise to cover a smaller amount of sub- 
ject matter well, and guide the group to 
reliable sources of additional information 
which interested members can seek for 
themselves. This source material may be 
found in subsequent class units, books, 
bulletins, magazines, first hand observa- 
tions during field trips, and the like. Les 
son or guide sheets may also be prepared 
for the student to take home with reliable 
references attached. The ,students should 
become familiar with reliable writers on 
homemaking subjects, and it is time well 
spent in an adult class to take some time 
for critical reading of reference material 
which is within the understanding of the 
adult 
less than college grade can be 


particular group. Few classes of 
interested 
problems, but 
that 


source material has real interest or value 


in assigned readings or 


when the teacher can show this 


to the problems of the class voluntary 
reading will greatly increase. 
lack of books 


and library facilities in some of the small 


Many teachers report a 


er communities. This was successfully im 
proved in some of these by forming a 


club 
tributed by members of the group, bought 


magazine where a small sum, con- 


magazines to which reliable persons con- 


tribute articles of value to the home- 


maker 
between members of the group. 


These magazines were exchanged 
Another 


inexpensive source of reference material 
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‘is government bulletins. The teacher may 
also provide hectographed or mimeo- 
graphed information sheets, when other 
suitable reference material is not available. 
The cost of preparing such material may 
be defrayed by the school, or a fee of ten 
to twenty-five cents paid by each student 
who is registered for a given unit. 

Up to a certain stage compulsory educa- 
tion holds the student in school. The 
teacher of adult classes cannot hold her 
group unless the work of the class def- 
initely appeals to the students’ interests or 
felt needs. Interests may be discovered 
by the use of questionnaires, called “In- 
terests Sheets,” or where time will permit, 
by personal conferences between the 
teacher and each member of the group. 
On the other hand needs may not be so 
definitely felt by members of the group. 
A wise teacher may subtly sow seeds in a 
first unit which has been based entirely 
upon student interests so that the students 
will request a second unit to give addi- 
tional instruction which will help fulfill 
these needs. Often posters and illustra- 
tive material* carefully arranged and con- 
spicuously displayed at the time of regis- 
tration will give prospective students some 
more definite ideas of the scope of home 
economics, and remind them that they 
need to know more about some of this 
challenging material. Too often the adult 
thinks only of learning how to cook or 
serve, make a dress or hat, or decorate 
a room. She does not think in terms af 
adequate nutrition for the family, good 
taste in dress or furnishings, or wise 


expenditure of money and choice of 
goods. 

Too often a clothing class becomes 
merely a dressmaking service where the 
teacher plans, cuts, fits and guides the con- 
struction of each step in making a dress 
or other garments. Since this requires 
considerable individual attention in a 
large class there are long waits un- 
til the teacher can “go the rounds” 
to each member of the class, and discour- 
aged pupils drop out for lack of attention. 
Even in classes where the individual gar- 
ments are different the teacher by job 
analysis can give a lesson or lead a dis- 
cussion at each class meeting which will 
give instruction to smaller groups or to 
the entire class so that the majority can 
continue to work until the teacher can 
give the necessary individual instruction. 
Since fitting is a necessary part of cloth- 
ing construction students should be taught 
to fit themselves. as far as it is possible, 
or to fit each other. Fitting, as well as 
other stages in construction, should be ob- 
served, discussed, judgments made, and 
conclusions drawn just as carefully as 
meals are judged in a foods class. 

Students progress must be tested from 
time to time both in their ability to make 
practical application of the methods 


* This method has been successfully used in 
Missouri and elsewhere. 
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learned, and also their ability to under- 
stand and retain subject matter. Fre- 
quent short, objective tests may prove 
the most desirable means of checking on 
subject matter. If the approach is made 
so that the students understand that the 
teacher is trying to check whether or not 
her teaching has been clearly understood, 
and if a follow-up and reteaching is made 
of points which are not clear, adults ap- 
preciate these occasional check-ups. 

Adults should also be guided in the 
management of time, labor-saving proc- 
esses, and the importance of choosing 
wisely within the limits of their budget 
goods and services which will best fit 
their needs. Therefore, if there is to be 
any transfer of training from the class- 
room to the home the students must be 
encouraged to think of each lesson in 
terms of their own home situation. With- 
in limits they should be encouraged to ex- 
change ideas and personal experiences, 
and to check their own experiences 
against the writings and reports of those 
who have specialized in the given field 
which may be involved, such as in cases 
in problems of nutrition, good taste in 
clothing and furnishings, child care, food 
preparation, selection of household equip- 
ment, family social and economic prob- 
lems, home care of the sick, problems in 
consumer buying, and the like. Teachers 
of adult classes often report the difficulty 
of coping with the preconceived ideas, 
superstitions and prejudices which adults 
have gathered before they entered the 
class. Even scientists disagree as we well 
know, therefore, it takes considerable pa- 
tience and much tact on the part of the 
teacher strongly backed by writers and 
other experts, to guide adults into chang- 
ing their opinions, which are more or less 
established. 

Most adults, like many younger stu- 
dents, learn best through visual aids 
Therefore, motion pictures, slides, demon- 
strations, real-life objects, and other care- 
fully selected illustrative materials which 
make clear the teaching points are indis- 
pensable in adult classes. Frequently the 
students themselves can bring in materials 
which illustrate to the other members of 
the group the information to be gained. 

Often adults have acquired in earlier 
experiences bad habits which require tact 
and patience to break. Among these may 
be cited awkward muscular movements in 
sewing and in the manipulation of tools in 
food preparation, poor standards of clean- 
liness as in dishwashing or the use of 
tasting-spoon, bad table manners, untidy 
habits of working, and poor management 
of time. Many of these habits can be 
broken without involving personalities; 
sometimes, however, only tactful individ- 
ual conferences will make students aware 
of undesirable habits which have been 
part of them for so long that they are 
often unaware of their existence. It 


seems unwise for adults to persist in 


poor habits and workmanship. 

While we need to aim for - higher 
standards we cannot set standards for 
quality in goods and services beyond any 
which the group can ever hope to achieve. 
The economic status of the group, and 
present local facilities in the way of fuel, 
power, and water supply, especially in 
rural centers, may make modifications 
necessary in the methods of teaching 
foods, and the selection and use of house- 
hold equipment. In classes where student 
budgets will not stretch to buy pure-dye 
silk and fine wools, it is far better to 
guide in the selection of good cottons and 
rayons. Household furnishings can be in 
good taste and comfortable without being 
costly, therefore, classes in furnishing 
should consider the probable purse of the 
group. Classes of women on relief need 
to know how to make an optimum diet 
with as much variety as possible on a 
minimum budget, and so on through the 
list. In these times of economic stress 
the students need helpful, hopeful guid- 
ance, in making the best of what they 
have. 

This is but a brief survey of some of 
the problems which need consideration in 
teaching adult homemaking classes. They 
may be summarized as follows :— 


1. Train the homemaker in self-reliance. 

2. Guide her to weigh values and make 
judgments. 

3. Urge through informal discussion the 
exchange of experiences and_ ideas, 
and guide in checking them with 
opinions of recognized authorities. 

4. Stimulate self-improvement through 
reading. Supply information on where 
to find source materials. 

5. Plan units to fit the interests and the 
needs of the group. 

6. Give group instruction where possible 
so students will not waste time wait- 
ing for individual attention. 

7. Test student progress from time to 
time: Reteach subject matter or proc- 
esses which the students do not under- 
stand, or have not sufficiently mas- 
tered. 

8. Guide adults in the wise use of time, 
labor and money. 

9. Use tact in changing the prejudices 
and preconceived opinions of adults. 
Back this guidance with generally ac- 
cepted authority. 

10. Make use of visual aids and carefully 
planned _ illustrative materials to 
strengthen teaching points. 

11. Tactfully break bad habits and guide 
in replacing them with those of high- 
er standards. 

12. Do not set standards for goods and 
services which the economic back- 
ground of the group makes it impos- 
sible to achieve. 

13. Prepare for transfer of training by 
guiding students to think of the prob- 
lems discussed in terms of their own 
home situations. 
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A Linen Exhibit 


By 
Mary Margaret Clark 


Marshall, Illinois 


A short project which used “local treasures” 
to add interest and color to a seventh grade 
clothing class in a coal mining town of south- 
ern Illinois. 


E were discussing the source and 

cultivation of the linen in a dress 

when one little girl said, “But in 
Lithuania, they tie the flax to rocks and 
sink it in a pond.” Her mother had told 
her how she used to help with harvest- 
ing the flax back home. 

The child was loath to tell us 
fearing that we would think her queer 
or foreign but another child said, “My 
mother has a piece of linen she 
weaving when she came to America.”—so 


more, 


was 


we asked her to bring it to class. 

When these somewhat silent 
children realized that we were really in- 
terested, they loquacious 
and several girls bring 
linens and laces to class or to tell more 
of their parents’ experiences in the old 


foreign 
became more 
volunteered to 


country. 

The community is one in the coal min- 
southern [Illinois 
Welsh 


have come. They are fine people in many 


ing districts of where 


Lithuanian, English and people 
ways but the women stay at home and 
It is 
make contacts 


are not quick to accept new ideas. 
difficult for a 
with the home because they resent  in- 


teacher to 


trusion. 
The next day so many contributions 
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had appeared that the problem of display 
had become acute. Girls from 
classes came in to see the laces made by 
hand. Even boys and 
about it and inquired. 

Hence the exhibit grew! 

We moved our clothing class into an- 
other room, put Anna Bardos and Dolly 
Gall in charge of the arrangements, and 
watched The 
and_ the 
needed funds; so an admission fee of two 
cents was charged to all but families ex- 
hibiting and home economics girls. 

Wires were stretched across the room 
and 
counters. 


other 


teachers heard 


developments. class was 


largely foreign, home room 


and chairs formed exhibit 


Laces were displayed against 


tables 


green paper, forming a nice contrast with 
and natural colored 

brought a flax 
spinning. We 


the white linens. 
wheel her 


had a 


One girl 
mother used for 
hand-drawn luncheon set from Poland, a 
“wedding roll” of linen made by a Lith- 
uanian hand 
England and Wales, bundles of flax 
at thirty minute intervals all day, talks 


mother, made laces from 


and 


by foreign students explaining the tex- 
tiles and their manufacture. 

The uses of linen were displayed by 
crayon wall hangings on linen, samplers, 
dressers, thea- 


correctly set tables and 


trical gauze curtains, handkerchiefs, and 


garments such as aprons and dresses. 


Even the by-products of the flax in- 
inks, ete., 
were displayed on a table in one corner. 


cluding wave-set, linseed oil, 
Members of the class worked out pos- 
ters showing points to look for in judg- 
ing qualities of linen. 
As a 


$3.00; interest in textiles, especially linens 


result, the home room cleared 


and laces, reached its zenith and continued 
there throughout the unit; boys and girls 
from other departments became _inter- 
ested; the girls learned much about ar- 
ranging the textiles to display their 
beauty, and profited from the talks and 
chil- 


because 


demonstrations foreign 


given; the 
‘ 
| 


dren longer “hunkies” 


other 


were no 
children realized perhaps for the 
first time, that there was something quite 
beyond their knowledge or experience 
that these foreign children had. 

Best of 


of their 


all, the mothers came, proud 
handiwork and in a pleasant 
frame of mind—more friendly toward the 
school and toward home economics 
For these reasons, we felt that our 


Linen Exhibit which grew spontaneously 


had done much to motivate and socialize 


work It 


all enjoved. 


our Home Economics was a 


worthwhile project which we 


This exhibit shows 
examples of wall hangings, 
curtains, drawn work and a 
correctly set table. The 
picture above is the ex- 
hibit of Polish embroidery, 
Italian hemstitching and 
woven linen. Posters are 
displayed that show the 
qualities of linen 









By 
Euphemia Torry 


WITZERLAND is a confederation 
of twenty-two cantons each con- 
trolling the education of its own 
children within the framework of certain 
rules applicable to the whole country. 
Nevertheless there is sufficient similarity 
between the different schedules for a de- 
scription of some to be fairly descrip- 
tive of all. 

If the general scheme of education is 
somewhat similar all over the country, 
the people themselves vary a great deal. 
Five cantons are French-speaking and one 
is Italian both in language and race. The 
other sixteen are German speaking but 
there is a vast difference, for instance, 
between Basle with its industrial plain 
and Grisons or Zug, which are nearly all 
mountains. Then again, the influence of 
German ideals is very keenly felt along 
the frontier cantons whereas the moun 
taineers keep their own 
standards unaffected by 
others. 

Generally speaking one 
may say that the German 
speaking Swiss are most in- 
clined to domesticity and 
that their French-speaking 
compatriots take full advan 
tage of this. For it is the 
practice for German-Swiss 
girls to take some sort of 
domestic job in’ French 
Switzerland as soon as they 
leave school. They thus ac- 
quire French culture while 
their mistresses get the nec- 
essary household help. The 
arrangement is not reciprocal. 
French-Swiss girls do not 
take posts in German Switz 
erland. 

Just a hundred years ago, in 1834, a 
law on primary education was passed 
which is still its basis. The chief author 
was Professor André Gindroz who was 
the first to take the education of girls 
as a_ special subject. They were to 
learn “the work of their sex” and, de- 
fending his plans he added: “the prog- 
ress of a people towards a re- 
ligious and liberal civilization can be 
measured by the importance it gives to 
the education of its women.” 

Obligatory education in Switzerland 


lasts for nine years. A child must go 


to school when it is six and leave at 
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Girls from Appenzell, Switzerland, do exquisite embroidery. 


fifteen. There are “infantine schools” for 
children from three to seven at which at- 
tendance for the first three years is op- 
tional but the last year obligatory. At 
seven the child goes to the primary school 
where, for girls, one of the subjects is 
needlework. At thirteen or fourteen 
children go to a higher primary school 
or to complementary classes and in the 
cantons of Fribourg, Geneva, Vaud and 
Zurich the teaching of home economics 
is obligatory for girls during this last 
year. In other cantons it is either op- 
tional or enforced in some districts and 
in some places girls between fifteen and 





Photographs from Swiss Federal 


A modernly equipped welfare station at Lausanne. 


sixteen are obliged to attend evening 
classes in home economics. 

In the canton of Fribourg, for instance, 
there must be a household school within 
two and a half miles of every village and 
girls must attend forty days a year. If 
they dare to come late to class they are 
fined twelve cents. 

Fribourg city, capital of the canton, has 
a special training college for home eco- 
nomics teachers open only to those who 
have already passed their examination as 
teachers in primary schools. Students 
follow a two year course after which they 
may get the official diploma to teach 





home economics in the canton. Attached 
to this school is a housecraft school for 
girls with six month courses either win- 
ter or summer. The big technical school 
of Fribourg has a cookery section where 
girls of sixteen may enter for a one year 
cooking course and girls of eighteen may 
be trained in one year as cooking teach- 
ers. Here also there are shorter courses 
for home girls. 

In the canton of Vaud, also French- 
speaking, home economics may be in- 
cluded in the four year course for train- 
ing primary school teachers and_ this 
section of the college may also be at- 
tended by outside teachers who wish to 
add home economics teach- 
ing to their other qualifica- 
tions. Some of the subjects 
in the course, such as psy- 
chology and practical and 
theoretical pedagogy, science 
and hygiene, are taken by 
teachers of all classes and 
only two hours a week are 
given to actual house work, 
that is cooking, laundry, gar- 
dening and needlework. 

Teachers thus trained will 
evenutally be in charge of 
home economics schools of 
either rural or urban types. 
In the rural centers there 
will be a 36 hour week di- 
vided as follows: Cooking, 
15 hours, laundry, 4 hours; 
Railways P i 
making garments, 6 hours; 
mending, 2 hours; food, hy- 
giene, choice and arrangement of the 
home, account keeping, singing, gymnas- 
tics, one hour each; French, 2 hours. 

Whenever possible some instruction is 
added in common law as regards women. 

Geneva possesses a fine “école pro- 
fessionelle et ménagére” where girls may 
go at thirteen for their last two years 
schooling and may later take another 
year in the superior classes. In the 
first two years general education is con- 
tinued and cooking takes only one and a 
half hours a week, but ten hours weekly 
are given to sewing, hygiene, etc. 

(Continued on page 152) 
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The Science-Type Unit 


Hazel 


By 


Shultz 


University of Chicago 


The third in a series of articles: 


N form the science-type and practical- 

arts units bear a relationship. They 

should be distinguished in’ aims and 
results before discussing form. 

Had one started a description of mas- 
tery units as applied to fields other than 
Home Economics, the science-type might 
well have preceded the practical-arts. The 
historical background of secondary home 
economics, however, has been so largely 
on a practical-arts basis that the mere 
argument of familiarity was considered 
sufficient reason for granting priority in 
this series to the practical-arts type. It 
will be recalled that the practical-arts type 
mastery units is concerned with providing 
the conditions and instruction essential 
for learning how to control some aspect 
of the material world. On the side of pro- 
duction, the home has been a social center 
in which a variety of learnings of this 
type have been essentia! to existence or 
desirable for wellbeing. A new economic 
era may place many of the now widely 
practical-arts learnings among 
For example, weaving, 


essential 
the non-essential. 
bread or cake baking along with many 
other household activities are fast falling 
into the group of economically impractical 
activities retained only as arts. Thus 
many of the practical-arts learnings may 
in time be taught for cultural values. 
Changing social conditions call for under- 
standings of another type. 

The science-type mastery unit provides 
for learning in terms of understandings 
and New me- 
thods of thinking are required. Within 
the field of home economics The Prepara- 
tion of Breakfast calls for 
understanding in terms of control of ma- 
terials. Understanding the Relationship 
of Food and Bodily Wellbeing involves 
the organization of information and ex- 


of conditions situations. 


obviously 


periences to produce a new outlook on 
life. To a science-type nutrition unit the 
Preparation of a breakfast or dinner be- 
comes a means of demonstration rather 
than 
quisition for the pupil is the taking on of 
method of thinking in terms of 


food as related to the body. 


an end in itself. The essential ac- 


a new 


Obviously application of the science- 
type unit to the field of home economics 


makes possible a broadening of outlook 
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“Units in Home Economics.” 


social 
influences that change home living. The 
Influence of Shelter on Home Life calls 
understanding in 
This is different 


to accommodate to economic and 


for explanation and 
terms of relationships. 
from House Construction which belongs 
to the practical-arts type. Likewise Gar- 
ment Construction calls for a practical- 
arts result whereas The Cost of Clothing 
calls for understanding in terms of the 
science-type unit. While the science-type 
organization provides for broadening the 
field of secondary home economics cau- 
tion must be exercised to 
scientifically proven data exist and organi- 
zation of this under- 
standing can be practiced. 
some of the 


teach where 


data in terms of 
For example, 
beliefs falling within the 
broad classification of social relationships 
of the family are not capable of treat- 
ment as proven facts. 

The final 
science-type unit is understanding, hence 


educational product of the 
it is essential that one apply the science- 
type procedure only where learnings in 
terms of understanding are sought. “The 
learning process in the science-type is es- 
sentially reflection upon experiences in 
search for meaning. . . The heart of 
the teaching whether in the text book or 
the mouth of the teacher is explanation.”! 
There is always something definite and 
teachable. The Future, for example, is a 
unit title appearing in a course of study, 
but definitely not suitable for science-type 
procedure. Possibilities of the future can 
be discussed as possibilities in connection 
with teachable units; but The Future is 
not a home economics unit title to which 
mastery technique is applicable. 

The procedure of the science-type unit 
falls into five steps. There is first, the 


step of becoming acquainted with the 
pupil’s educational background or his “ap- 
perceptive mass.” This is the step during 
which pretesting takes place. There is 


no justification in teaching something 
already known hence, if the pretesting re- 
veals that the pupil already understands 
it is a waste of both pupil and teacher 
time for this pupil to go through the work 
of the unit. The great majority of pupils 


assigned to any class will not have the 


'H. C. Morrison, The Theory and Practice ef 
Teaching, p. 180 


unit understanding but may possess a con- 
siderable amount of information and have 
had a number ot experiences that contrib- 
ute to the desired unit understanding 
Familiarity with the pupil’s thought back- 
ground is as essential to the teacher as 
diagnosis is to the physician. From the 
teacher’s point of view pretesting is the 
step 
pupil’s thought background in relation to 
the unit. 


Pretesting 


for familiarizing oneself with the 


will commonly call for 
formal tests of the “new type examina- 
tion” form. These can be quickly given 
and if carefully planned will reveal in a 
minimum of time, informations related to 
the subject at hand as well as pupil re- 
The 


involving 


actions and _ abilities. essay type 


question, although more pupil 
time in writing and teacher time in check- 
ing, shows the pupil’s ability to organize 
his present informations and to reason. It 
is not possible with the new form ques- 
tions to test this ability in organizing his 
thoughts, hence there is always a_ place 
for the essay form of question as a check 
upon test answers of the “new form” that 
seem to indicate understanding. In those 
few both the 
“new form” and essay type questions seem 


cases when the result of 
to indicate mastery of the subject, oral 
testing should follow as a final check be- 
fore excusing a pupil from a unit. 

If the “new form” examination is used 
one can check the papers, chart the results 
and gei a picture of the group and indi- 
fact 
a pupil assistant can do most of the me- 
chanical work. To illustrate: A 
pretest contains fifty new form examina- 


viduals in the class at a glance. In 
certain 


tion questions arranged so the checking or 
replies are placed in a column to the right 

By making a stiffpaper cover page with 
eyelets sufficiently large and_ properly 
placed to reveal the pupil's replies, check. 
With 
appropriate forms the class results may 


ing may proceed at a rapid rate 


be pictured as illustrated in the sample 


chart below: . 


Pretest number 
Section 
Pupil 
Questions 
Information 
concerning 
Name or 
Number 2 3 
Jane x 
Mary x 
Tune 
Blanche 


Reasoning 
about 
Questions num 


8 9 10 bered io 50 


This sample provides for recording the 
test results in such a manner as to make 
first line 
Here 


six questions yield information 


analysis readily possible. The 
provides for analysis of the test 
the first 


concerning some aspect of the unit; the 


next four show how the 


The 


of Marvy’s test 


pupil reasons 


indicate errors. The results 


s*hecl 
CHeCKS 


show that she has much 


to learn about the unit unless a volitional 


element was involved which made her 


reveal herself 


Further test- 
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unwilling to 








ing is certainly needed to secure an ac- 
curate picture of her educational needs. 
Blanche represent a_ pupil 
should be from this unit; but 
further testing is as much needed for her 


may who 


excused 
as for Mary. Jane and June have enough 
knowledge to indicate that, although they 
do not understand, they have some in- 
formation about the unit and some ability 
to reason. Questions 1 and 2 of the test 
obviously need further study upon the 
part of the teacher. Question 1 is prob- 
ably too easy and 2 may be vague and 
3y comparing 


in need of restatement. 


the chart results of several sections one 
can better determine whether or not ques- 
tions should be rewritten. Intelligent 
teaching calls for intelligent making, re- 
vising, and applying of tests. Tests that 
become purely mechanical lose value. 
Presentation of the unit 
testing. It tells in a broad general way 
what the 
fundamental concept by means of a short 
survey of the unit. This is followed by 
testing to determine how well pupils fol- 
Like the results of the pretest 


follows pre 


unit is about or presents the 


lowed it. 
these also may be quickly checked and 
charted. Some teacher time is needed 
again for analyzing the chart results and 
revising tests. In case the majority of 
a section fail on the presentation test the 
teacher may know her presentation was 
“above the there 


faulty class attention, or some other cause 


heads of pupils,” Was 


was responsible. Failure calls for repre- 
sentation and more testing. If but one 
or two pupils failed to understand the 
presentation they may be met separately 
and given a representation. 

The Assimilation step is the one dur- 
ing which the pupil studies under guid- 
ance until he fully understands. As the 
term assimilation implies, the pupil is 
making knowledge and understanding a 
part of his personality as food is made 
a part of the body. 

A guide sheet providing questions and 
giving specific references is used in the 
assimilation step for pupils who have not 
yet developed independent study habits. 
For the more mature pupils a few salient 
questions with access to reading tables on 
which there are suitable books, magazines 
and other materials may be sufficient. The 
object of study is to learn independence 
in acquiring informations; develop selec- 
tive ability; and reflect upon the reading 
covered or the experiments performed. 
Hence the art of directing the assimila- 
tion step lies in keeping interest active 
and developing as much independence as 
possible. 

During the assimilation step pupils will 
reveal in a variety of ways their initia- 
tive and ability to apply the unit learn- 
ings. One may make an independent vis- 
iting trip; one may report formally or in- 
formally on home or community condi- 
tions relative to the unit; one may ask 
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to organize illustrative materials or pe1- 
form experiments. During the assimila- 


tion step some will be interested to in- 
itiate and carry to completion extra proj- 
Much home project 


be expected in the assimilation step. 


ects. work is to 

Throughout the assimilation step, which 
obviously has no fixed time limit, the 
teacher is continuously in contact with 
pupils, observing they 
read, the type of notes they take, asking 


individual what 
questions and making suggestions. Learn- 
ing to watch changes in the thought of 
pupils 
watching the clothes worn from day to 


individual becomes as easy as 
day if a teacher has her attention focused 
upon these changes. Real assimilation re- 
sults in mastery or the incorporation of 
thought 
Some individuals will work rapidly and 
and 


new patterns into personality. 


effectively, others rapidly super- 


ficiaily. Some will have reading handi- 
caps. Some will need direct experience 
in the form of experiments or visiting 
lessons, or other visual aids. 

An experienced teacher will note the 
time when the largest number of the class 
show signs of understanding. As a check 
upon personal judgment an assimilation 
A few pupils will 
be ready to proceed with their organiza- 
will 
The assimilation test should pro- 


test should be given. 


tion, others need more time for 
study. 
vide convincing evidence to pupils as well 
as the teacher that mastery either has or 
has not been attained. If mastery has 
not been attained ,provision should be 
made for further study. 

During the assimilation step a fairly 
wide amount of reading is done and ex- 
perience in the form of experiments, vis- 
iting lessons, and projects, that illustrate 
this fundamental understanding is ac- 
lor clear thinking this needs or- 
ganization. Organization is then the 
fourth step of the science-type unit. In- 


experienced pupils will need demonstra- 


quired. 


tion and much guidance from the subject 
matter organizing the first 
units unless the English department co- 
More mature pupils need but a 
minimum of such guidance. 

A fifth step, recitation, provides for ex- 


teacher in 


operates. 


Recitation may be oral or 
written. If oral, the aim is to develop 


the pupil’s ability to present his ideas 


pression. 


clearly before a group. If written it will 
practice in 


In a section of from 20 to 30 pupils two 


provide written expression. 
or three might give floor talks or oral 
recitations covering the unit. Others in- 
terested in the more detailed development 
of some aspect of a unit might make an 
The major number of 
pupils will probably give written rather 


oral report on it. 


than oral recitations and for mature pu- 
pils who have given ample evidence in 
preceding units of their ability to ex- 
press themselves orally or in written form 
the recitation step may be omitted. The 
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object of the five-step procedure is to 
provide a working guide, not a form to 
become stereotyped. Confusion has been 
revealed in the minds of occasional per- 
who assumed that these were the 
Herbartian five steps. “But be it noted: 
(1) that this five-step procedure is not an 
application of the Herbartian five steps; 
and (2) that it has application to the 
science-type alone, save as a modification 


sons 


2 


is applied in practical arts.” 

The grading is 
raised by teachers interested in organizing 
their work for mastery teaching. Mas- 
tery implies understanding, true assimila- 
Failures 


question of always 


tion of new thought materials. 
are to be expected when, because of_ill- 
ness or other cause, the teacher is barred 
from sufficient pupil contact to do effec- 
tive teaching; when the volitional factor 
is such that pupils cannot be induced to 
put forth effort. In the main there will 
be few if any failures where a reason- 
able pupil load is maintained and gen- 
erally good school conditions obtain. 
Among those who attain the mastery 
level there will be as many individual dif- 
ferences as there are pupils. Some will 
show distinctly better methods of work 
than others; some will do extra reading 
from sources not supplied by the teacher; 
some will carry on supplementary proj- 
ects with a degree of ability that indi- 
cates mature independence. These evi- 
dences along with many others help to 
characterize the pupil. Pupil characteris- 
tics can be recorded with a card filing 
system or on a record page according to 
the desires of any school administration. 
The essential point is to give as nearly 
as possible an accurate record of pupil 
ability as revealed through the work of 
Mary might show 
conclusively on her assimilation test that 
she: has mastered the unit, yet give a 
very dull floor talk. Report on her work 
would indicate this. The English depart- 
ment might be advised to give her spe- 
Reports that analyze re- 
sults, praising accomplishments and stat- 
ing weaknesses aid pupils in furthering 
their own progress, since they are diag- 


the particular course. 


cial attention. 


nostic and constructive in aim. Ninety may 
make a pupil momentarily happy, but it 
often fails to help him much toward true 
educational growth. Sixty-five may make 
him think he is a total failure as a per- 
son and kill further effort. 
the sake of grades are like degrees for 
the sake of degrees or dollars for the 
Attention is diverted to 
Un- 
derstanding is the value or the center of 
attention in the 
True understanding, not 90 per 
cent understanding, is the goal of mastery 


Grades for 
sake of dollars. 
the symbol rather than the value. 


science-type mastery 


unit. 


teaching. 


2 Tbid., p. 256. 
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A Modern 
Food 
Laboratory 


By 
Judd Bryant 
Home Service Director 


The Union Gas and Electric Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Laura 


HAT is regarded as one of the 
finest food laboratories in school 
use has recently been completed 
at the Norwood, Ohio, High School. The 
project was planned and developed by Mr. 
H. J. Shirley, Superintendent of Buildings 
for the Norwood Education, 
with the cooperation of specialists in light- 


soard of 


ing, ventilating, and home service of the 
local gas and electric company. 

The layout, in general, consists of eight 
unit kitchens, each fully equipped with a 
sink with double drain boards mounted on 
a storage cabinet with drawers and shelf 
space, a work cabinet, a serving table with 
four chairs—a fifth chair accommodates 
an extra student if necessary—ample cup- 
board space and a range. The four center 
units are so arranged that the furniture 
may be easily slid into position to provide 
lecture pur- 
position 


arrangement for 
instructor’s 


seating 
poses, facing the 
and blackboard at one end of the room. 
have regular food 


Four of the units 


laboratory-size gas ranges, two have 
larger gas ranges, and the remaining pair 
have electric ranges. The equipment also 


includes an electric refrigerator, and 
two large electric clocks, so placed that 
timing of any operation is easily done by 
the pupils as they work in their section. 


The laboratory is particularly attractive 
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A general view of the Food Laboratory at Norwood High School. 


with a black and. white 


The tables are of 


in appearance 
color scheme. welded 
steel construction, substantial enough to 


withstand even the hardest usage, and are 


with black linotile. The tables, 
sinks, ranges, and cabinets are all of the 


covered 


same height, which adds considerably to 


Eee 


The photograph 
above shows the 
unit arrangement 
with an electric 
range in the fore- 
ground; to the 
left is a group at 
work in one of 
the unit kitchens. 
The electric and 
gas meters may 
be seen in the 
top picture and 
in the one to the 
left. 


convenience. Facilities are available for a 
class of forty pupils 

The most striking feature of the instal 
all flue 
pipes \s a re 
sult, the 


lation is the entire elimination of 


instruc 
tor has a clear 
view of the en 
tire room, and 
every student can 
black 
board for lecture 


work. 


accomplished — by 


see the 
This was 
running the 


the 
down 


vents from 
ranges 
ward to a duct 
under the floor 
\ large exhaust 
fan in this duct 
vuarantees com 
plete exhaustion 
of all products 
of combustion. 
switch 
which operates this fan also controls a 
main valve in the gas line, so that no 
unless the fan 


reach any range 


An indicator light is also 


gas can 
is in operation. 
connected to the switch, as an additional 
factor of safety 

gas, iS 


Kach both electric and 


equipped with a special individual meter, 


range, 


so that accurate cost studies can be made 
01 kilowatt-hour 
of electricity or .01 cubic foot of gas can 
With such an arrangement, 


As small a quantity as 


be measured. 
a student can learn the exact cost of food 
supplies and fuel. Comparative costs of 
the two fuels can also be studied. Inci 
dentally, all meters are glass enclosed so 
that the inner workings may be observed. 

The most modern lighting has been in 
stalled, and a general illumination of 20 
foot-candles prevails throughout the room 
Choice of paint on ceilings and walls 
helps attain this high level, while non 
glaring black tabletops overcome the pos 


sibility of reflected glare 
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PROJECT was started in San 

José last fall, under S.E.R.A.* to 

supply visiting nurses and house- 

keepers to help in homes that serious 

illness, death, or desertion has left with- 

out a mother. As first planned, the pro- 

ject was to give work to twenty women; 
it is now employing eighty. 

The directcr of the project saw it from 
its social value side and planned for long 
term social benetits. She saw each visit- 
ing housekeeper as a potential teacher in 
the home, a means of raising that home’s 
standards and of training the older chil- 
dren of each household to take over the 
mother’s responsibilities efficiently. The 
aim is, to make each home helped a 
better member of the community. 

The S.E.R.A. women were selected 
from the highest type available, their 
needs and capabilities and the needs of 
other current projects, considered. A 
more varied group it would be hard to 
find. They are all white; they all speak 
English, at least brokenly; they are all 
over twenty-five, and they all need the 
work. Their list of differences are much 
more varied and vital. Some do not read 
or write and never attended any Ameri- 
can school; some have had business col- 
lege or college training. Some are keen, 
understanding and efficient, some will al- 
ways fail in their battle with life. The 
group includes a wide range of possibili- 
ties and capabilities because it is a cross 
section from our unemployed. Some are 
glad of the opportunity to do anything; 
some are bewildered by having to meet 
work conditions outside of the home 
for the first time; some feel that house- 
work is beneath them. 

In the first week, it became apparent 
that the Visiting Housekeepers needed in- 
struction, for their standards and meth- 
ods were as varied. as their backgrounds. 
Two supervisors, (trained nurses) visit 
the women daily while they are on the 
job. Since the assignments are scattered 
over a large county, the time the super- 
visor has to spend with each one is lim- 
ited. Her suggestions are necessarily 
hurried and her directions can not be de- 
tailed enough to insure proper execution 
when given to an untrained person. 

The problem of establishing fairly uni- 
form, workable, and elticient housekeep- 
ing methods and hygienic standards for 
the Visiting Housekeepers was turned 
over to the Adult Education Department. 
A course had been worked out in house- 


* State Emergency Relief Agency. 
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Housekeeping Classes for S.E.R.A. Women 


A Practical Project for Aiding Needy Families 


keeping for economically underprivileged 
girls. With this as a foundation, we or- 
ganized a six weeks course for the 
S.E.R.A. Housekeepers. 

The aims of the course are: 

1. To give housekeeping the dignity and 
importance that goes with training. 

These women feel most keenly that they 
are being forced into the position as ser- 
vants. Since in most instances, their only 
experience is with housework, their fu- 
ture opportunity lies in that field. The 
best efforts of everyone connected with 
this project are being directed toward 
giving the Visiting Housekeepers a real 
pride in housekeeping, a job which is fun- 
damental to the comfort of the world. 

2. To present many different projects by 
which these housekeepers can increase 
their comfort and pleasure by the con- 
servation and wise use of their own re- 
sources, and make real contributions to 
the homes in which they are placed. 

The surroundings of these women have 
deteriorated during the years of depres- 
sion. Their belongings have become 
few and shabby. Their morale has been 
torn down and their self confidence de- 
stroyed by their inability to find a means 
to support themselves. 

Buying, management, clothing and sim- 
ple furniture construction are subjects 
which provide opportunities for specific 
demonstrations on how to “make some- 
thing from nothing” and how to “make 
a little go a long ways.” 


3. To present housekeeping methods 


which are simple, which require the mini- 
mum of time and effort, and which pro- 
duce a satisfactory result without the use 
of elaborate or expensive equipment. 
To this end, as many different methods 
as could be found for doing each task 
were assembled and tried out thoroughly 
in a going household consisting of two 
adults and four children. (This had been 
done in preparation for the course given 
for underprivileged girls.) The best 
method was then selected and organized 
into step by step directions. These direc- 
tions are copied on cards. The women are 
asked to post the various cards in spaces 
which are near enough to the jobs to be 
clearly visible to the worker. These 
Routine Cards serve a double purpose. 
They are a great assistance in teaching 
the best method to the younger members 
of the household and they are a constant 
reminder of good standards to everyone. 
The class meets twice a week for a 
two hour session. Class procedure fol- 


° 


lows demonstration methods as far as 


By 
Ella Haller 


San Jose, California 


possible. In no other way can such a 
diversified group assimilate the material, 
although mimeographed sheets are given 
out containing step by step directions for 
each process. Once each week, 15 to 30 
minutes is devoted to a “Round Robin” 
discussion of the Visiting Housekeepers’ 
problems on assignment. 

One six weeks course in Good House- 
keeping has been given. As this is being 
written we begin another six weeks course 
for a new group. It will meet in three 
sections of twenty women each. 

3elow is an outline of the course used 
with the groups mentioned here. 


Health 
Nutrition and dietary data. 
Prevention and care of constipation. 
Prevention and care of colds. 
Sterilization of sick room dishes and 
equipment. 
Contents and use of medicine chest. 
Care of the baby. 
Personal Appearance 
Care of teeth, hair, nails, and complexion. 
Selection and care of hose. 
Selection and care of shoes. 
Pressing. 
Keeping your hat looking new. 
Laundry 
Care and use of laundry equipment. 
Purchase and use of soaps, bleaches and 
water softeners. 
Special laundry problems. 
Stain removal. 
Laundry routine for the family wash. 
Selection and use of ironing equipment. 
Fine points of ironing. 
Care of Equipment 
Cleaning equipment and supplies. 
Kitchen equipment, selection and care. 
Selection and care of dining and bed 
room linens and woolens. 
Selection and care of silver. 


Cleaning Routines; daily, weekly, and 
seasonal 


Kitchen and pantry 
Dish washing 
Dining room 
Living room 
Bed room 
Closets 
(Continued on page 156) 
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Wayfarers 


In the Forest of Arden 


By 


Dorothy Gladys Spicer 


(Part Two) 


NTWERP, were it not for being 
the city of Rubens, might seem 
like many another picturesque Eu- 
ropean seaport town. Everywhere this 
painter’s robust personality triumphs over 
The Cathedral, with its mag- 
master, 


the past. 
nificent paintings by the great 
the Musée Plantin-Moretus, the workshop 
of the great Renaissance printing house, 
the Zoo, with its rare animals and, of 
course, the Flemish paintings of the 
Musée des Beaux Arts, all tempt you to 
tarry in Antwerp, but you hasten on to 
Brussels en route for the Ardennes. 

The guide books tell all about the fam- 
ous sights of Brussels, but they forget 
to mention many of the humble delights 
which endear the city to the traveler. 
There are, for instance, the quaint, out 
of the way restaurants and the marvel- 
ous patisserie shops. Each little shop has 
a salon de consommation furnished with 
inviting small tables. The proper 
nique for the visitor is to make a selec- 
tion of toothsome dainties at the counter, 
sit down at a table and order hot choc- 
olate or coffee. All Brussels patronizes 
the patisserie shops of an afternoon, so 
you may study native life between bites 


tech- 


of pastry and sips of drink. 

The flower market is perhaps the most 
typical sight of the city. The 
Gran’ Place is a vast riot of joyous flow- 
ers—purple, orange, red, pink and yellow. 
Fat, shiny-nosed, Flemish women, dressed 
neatly in black, advertise their wares 
with raucous insistence or doze noisily 
through the heat of the noonday sun. 
By afternoon the flowers have vanished 
and the Gran’ Place is transformed into 
a paradise for café drinkers, who sit and 
gossip and watch the world pass by. 

The Palace of the Cinquantenaire Park 
contains a rare international lace collec- 
tion of particular interest to the home 
The rich Congo Mu- 
Brus- 


whole 


economics teacher. 
seum of Tervueren, a suburb of 
sels, with its models of native villages, 
exotic fruits, and interesting folk life 
is another treasure house of information. 
It is difficult, indeed, to leave this won- 
derful city but the joys of Arden urge 
you to Namur, the entrance to the en- 
chanted forest. 
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Courtesy Belgian Consulate 


Such scenery makes the River Meuse long remembered. 


Upon entering the Ardennes it is real- 
ized, for the first time, perhaps, that just 
as Belgium has two distinct races, the 
Flemings and the Walloons, so the coun- 
try is divided into two distinct parts, the 
level country to the north of the river 
Meuse, and the hilly land to the south and 
The hills of the Ardennes, which 
moun- 


east. 
really are a continuation of the 
tains of the Rhineland, are as beautiful 
as their German neighbors, but not so 
The valley of the Meuse 
tributaries, the 


magnificent. 
and that of its various 
Semois, the Lesse, the Ourthe, the Am- 
bléve and the Warche all possess quiet 
Arcadian charm, legendary and _ historic 
interest, and of unforgettable 
beauty. 

From Namur you will take a never-to- 
be-forgotten three hour river trip to Din- 
ant. Dinant is the wonderfully situated, ill 


scenery 


fated town which was ravaged by Charles 
the Bold in 1406, by the French in the 
16th and 17th centuries, again in 
1914 by the Germans. In spite of its 
history, it is a city 


and 
tragic prosperous 
still noted for the dinanderies, or chased 
copper and bronze utensils which won it 
fame in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies, and for its coques, or picture 
cakes. 

From Dinant it is easy to explore the 
valley of the Lesse, as the river flows 
to the south-east of the town for a dis- 
The small 
approached 
way are many 


Rock, so 


tance of about twenty miles. 
town of Rochefort may be 
by slow stages. On the 
interesting sights—Bayard 
named after the magic steed of the Sons 
of Aymon, the thirteenth century Chat- 
eau de Walzin, and the 
Chateau d’Ardenne, which once was the 
royal hunting lodge of Leopold II and 
now is one of the most famous hotels in 
Europe. The river bank is dotted with 
prehistoric grottos and if have a 


magnificent 


you 
passion for caverns, Rochefort offers an 
opportunity to see a very famous group. 
You will be so fascinated by the pictur- 
esque names of the various chambers 

the Hall of Frogs, Hall of Scarabs, Hall 
of Nereids—that your appetite doubtless 
will be whetted for the even greater de- 
lights of the Grottos of Han. These cav- 


erns, accessible by vicinal from Rochefort 
are 
Europe. 


one of the natural wonders of 


The immensity of the caves, 


their mysterious stalagmite and stalactite 


formations, the sluggish waters which 


How beneath them, all leave an impres- 


sion of wonder and awe. A waterproof, 


warm sweater and rubbers are found very 
useful when exploring the grottos, which 
are cold and wet. 

From the darkness and mystery of sub- 
sunlight and 


terranean passages to the 


peace of the world without is like pass 


And 


pro- 


ing from Inferno into Paradise. 


Paradise is yours indeed, as you 


ceed down to Bouillon, “the pearl of the 
Semois,” which lies in the very heart of 
the Ardennes. Bouillon is set in a deep 
gorge on the bank of the writhing Sem- 
ois. It is a wonderful center for expedi- 
tions on foot, by vicinal, or with a bi- 
cycle. The town is guarded by the rug- 


ged fifteenth century stronghold, which 


once belonged to Godfrey de Bouillon, 


leader of the First Crusade. The ancient 
citadel, as impregnable today as in God- 
frey’s time, is a perfect medieval castle, 
with dungeons, rock chambers and look- 
outs. From Bouillon there are wonder- 
ful expeditions downstream to the vil- 
Frahan, Alle-sur- 


trontier 


lages of Rochehaut, 
Semoy, as far as Vresse on the 
Upstream there are other ro- 
Dohan, 


But no 


of France. 
mantic beauty spots to explore 
Auby, Herbemont and Corbion. 
matter in which direction you choose to 
travel, you will not be disappointed in the 
scenery of this most beautiful of valleys. 
You 


if you went to no other spot in the whole 


would have a wonderful vacation 
of Belgium. 

Small villages with quaint names, fan- 
tastic tortured 


heavenward, ruined medieval abbeys and 


rocks stretching bodies 
ancient churches, and everywhere wooded 


hills and valleys—this is what is found 
in the heart of the forest of Arden. 
When you leave the Ardennes, just to 
make the parting less sad, you may choose 
to go by Stavelot and Malmédy through 
the valley of the Ambléve, and so to Spa, 
Casino; thence to 
mines and in- 


with its magnificent 


Liége, the center of coal 
(Continued on page 153) 
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URING the past twenty years, the 

search for standards by which to 

judge the actual weight or growth 
in weight of individual children has pro- 
duced ever more and more evidence of 
the many variable factors involved in this 
measurement, and in the wide range of 
the normal weight for a given school 
child at any age. This range of normal 
weight, it has been noted, increases with 
the age of the child, especially after nine 
years, and is even greater among girls 
than among boys. 

Taking the weight of a child looks so 
simple. But the techniques of accurate, 
scientific weighing and recording are pre- 
cise. Millions of hours are spent an- 
nually in weighing and recording that is 
valueless, misleading, a snare and delusion 
to children, teachers, parents and writers. 

The most generous counsel, therefore, 
on the weighing of school children and 
the publishing of such records is—watt. 

Wait until you know the pitfalls, the 
nice details in techniques of weighing. 
They are simple but absolutely essential. 

Wait until you know the numcrous 
variables affecting any and every child. 
They are many and involved and inter 
related. 

Wait until you know the logic of the 
scientific inferences from statistics gained 
through accurate techniques, accurate re- 
cording and the consideration of the vari- 
ables involved in these weighings. 

Wait until you have ascertained the 
relationships already established by prev- 
ious research or experiments, between 
these scientific inferences and any factors 
in the situation with which you are work- 
ing. Several other people have probably 
worked on such a situation, and some of 
them may have published their findings, 
including the techniques used. 

Mark this at the outset: That the 
weight of any individual child, in com- 
parison with the average published for 
any group, is not a diagnosis of good nu- 
trition nor of malnutrition. It may not 
even be “normal” for this individual 
child. Indeed, the average of any group 
may not be the “normal” for more than 
a small percentage of the individuals in 
that group. In any case, “normal” and 
average are not synonyms. All this has 
been known to many of the specialists 
in anthropometry and medicine, and pub- 
lished in research reports and health con- 
ference proceedings for a decade and a 
half. It has been published in home eco- 
nomics source material for not less than 
Its very significance should 


a decade 
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Evaluating the Weights of School Children 


have made this sensational “news.” But 
apparently the spotlight of publicity must 
be kept on it some time longer. 

Has the weighing of school children no 
values, then? Yes, some; but not so 
much. The chief value is in observation 
of the steady (although irregular) in- 
crease during the year. This, of course, 
necessitates exactness in the techniques 
at each weighing. Here, again, are pit- 
falls, and some of the data regarding nor- 
mal annual increase has been available, 
even in research reports, for less than 
half a decade. The usual practice has 
been to divide by twelve whatever stand- 
ard was accepted as the “normal” for a 
year’s growth in weight according to sex 
and age, and to use this one-twelfth as 
the normal gain for any month by a child 
of the given sex and age and height. 

From several inductive studies of the 
actual increases in weight of actual chil- 
dren in actual months in actual coun- 
tries, it is now known that such equable 
monthly distribution of the annual in- 
crease in weight is not usual. Not only 
does it vary with different months. The 
amount of monthly variation is different 
at different ages and is different for boys 
and for girls for the same age. As 
might be expected, it is so clearly related 
to the climatic conditions and the ways 
of living as affected by climatic conditions 
that this monthly variation in weight in- 
crease for the months in the southern 
hemisphere is the reverse of that for the 
northern hemisphere. 

In the northern hemisphere the average 
gain in weight is commonly higher in 
October and November, and is lowest in 
April, May and June, with moderate gains 
in the other months. More gain in 
weight is made, therefore, during the 
period of the autumn semester than dur- 
ing the same number of months in the 
spring semester; more gain is made dur- 
ing the three months following summer 
vacation than during the three months of 
the summer or those just before it. 

This has quite practical bearings on any 
experiment or clinic service that is con- 
tinued for only a few weeks or months, 
if it is planned to use change in weight 
during the period as a measure of the 
effect of any special feeding or regimen 
upon the wellbeing of the child. Obvi- 


ously, if the experiment were put on for 


the autumn semester, or for the month 
of November, the “effects” would appear 
to be more marked than if the experi- 
ment were put on in the spring semester 
or during the summer vacation. During 


By 
Mary L. 


Washington, D. C. 


Read 


the summer vacation, by the way, about 
twenty percent of children, under ordi- 
nary conditions, may be expected to lose 
weight or make no gains, without detri- 
ment to their health and without any re- 
flections on the value of a feeding ex- 
periment during this season. 

To make the statistical corrections for 
this one factor alone, with an experiment 
involving a hundred children, would take 
hours of careful work. Then there are 
the score or so of other variable factors 
whose influence would need to be com- 
puted. With school children there are 
several more factors affecting growth in 
weight than enter into the experience 
of rabbits or guinea pigs or even babies. 

Newer indices of good nutrition and of 
malnutrition have already been developed 
that do not depend on weight as a major 
item. One of these, called the ACH in- 
dex, has been developed from examina- 
tion of thousands of children. The 
American Child Health Association has 
published a number of monographs, edited 
by Raymond Franzen and others of its re- 
search staff, on this whole complex of 
problems involving indices and standards 
of nutritional conditions of school chil- 
dren. The report of a nutrition study 
of school children with a still simpler 
index, is published in the Journal of Pub- 
lic Health, February, 1935. 

In the Bulletin of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural Experiment Station of June, 
1934, there is published a survey of all 
the preceding school feeding experiments 
with different foods for supplementary 
school feeding, together with an account, 
in minutest detail, of a similar school 
feeding experiment in Massachusetts, to 
test not only food items but various 
methods of measuring the effects upon 
the health of the children. 

Two outstanding reports of research on 
the seasonal variation of average growth 
in elementary school children were pub- 
lished in March, 1933. One is by C. E. 
Turner, in the Research Quarterly of the 
American Physical Education Association. 
The other is by Carroll E. Palmer, M. D., 
in the Public Health Reports of the U. 
S. Public Health Service, for March 3rd. 

Comprehensive discussions of _ this 
whole subject of weights of school chil- 
dren are to be found in a volume by C. 
E. Turner, Education in Health, and in 
the volume by Lydia J. Roberts, Nutrition 
Work with Children. 
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Who's Who in Home Economics 


Eleanor Ahearn 
Director, Home Economics Department 
Procter G Gamble Company 


Miss Ahearn’s experience in the commercial home economics 
field began some twelve or thirteen years ago when she took 
charge of the home economics department of Wilson & Com- 
pany meat packers in Chicago. This was one of the very few 
commercial organizations that at that time had the vision 
to see what such a department might accomplish for indus- 
try. Miss Ahearn directed this department for about thre¢ 
years, then went to the Procter & Gamble Company to estab- 
lish and direct a home economics department there—a position 
she still holds. Due to her efforts the department, although a 
small one, has developed slowly but surely until it has estab- 
lished for itself a very definite place in the organization. 

The home economics department under Miss Ahearn is re- 
sponsible for all information on package products that goes 
out to the consumer, either by means of magazine or news- 
paper advertisements, or in the form of cook books and wash- 
ing leaflets. Whenever new products are developed for use in 
the home, they have to go through the Home Economics de- 
partment for testing before they are put on the market. A 
completely equipped testing kitchen and a household laundry 
make it possible to do this under conditions approximating 
those of the home. It is the business of the Home Economics 
department to see how well the product will serve the pur- 
pose for which it is designed in the home, and to suggest 
changes that they think will make it more acceptable to wom- 
en. Contact with women in the home and with home eco- 
nomics teachers all over the country help them in interpreting 
the needs and feelings of homemakers in different sections 
of the country. 

Miss Ahearn’s home economics training was obtained at 
the University of Chicago. She taught home economics in 
an Illinois high school for several years, then gave it up to 
keep house for her family. After a few years of this she be- 
gan to be interested in the opportunities that were beginning 
to open up in home economics work in the commercial field 
a field for which her sound home economics training, teaching 
experience and practical homemaking found a good_ back- 
ground. 
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Christine Finlayson 
State Supervisor, Home Economics Education 
North Dakota. 


Born in North Dakota Miss Finlayson received a B.A. 
from that State’s University, following it with advanced 
study in supervision at the University of Minnesota and 
Teachers College, Columbia University. She taught home 
economics in North Dakota high schools until 1922 when she 
was appointed state supervisor of home economics education 
for North Dakota. For the first few years this was a com- 
bination position of state supervision and teacher-training, but 
in recent years it has been full time supervision work 

When Miss Finlayson began work as state supervisor in 
September, 1922, twelve schools had vocational home econom- 
ics departments; today there are thirty-four. The most out- 
standing phase of the home economics program which has been 
developed during her supervision, has been that of adult home- 
making, using the itinerant teacher plan. *Because North 
Dakota does not have a large number of home economics 
trained women for teaching adult classes in local communi- 
ties, the most satisfactory plan is to put a well trained home 
economist into a community for a six or eight weeks’ period 
to do intensive work. From year to year the courses are 
varied, giving a balanced program over a three-year period. 

For the past two years the emergency relief program in 
education with supervision of the twelve emergency nursery 
schools operating under F. FE. R. A. has claimed much of her 
thought and efforts. Besides these numerous office duties Miss 
Finlayson edits the monthly news letter which goes to all 
home economists in the state; is chairman of homemaking 
for the North Dakota Division of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers; chairman of home economics teaching 
in the Department of the American Home of the State Fede- 
ration of Women’s Clubs; and vice-president of the North 
Dakota Home Economics Association. 

Her professional and social affiliations are the North Da- 
kota State Education Association, American Home Economics 
Association, American Vocational Association, American As- 
sociation of University Women, Phi Upsilon Omicron, The 
Fargo Fine Arts Club, P. E. O. Sisterhood, and Alpha Phi. 
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Principles for Efficient 


School Cafeteria Management 


N order to operate school cafeterias in 


an efficient manner, it is necessary to 


apply the same business principles as 
commercial 


those used in any successful 


eating establishment. There are some 


problems of the commercial restaurant 
which vary from those of this type of or- 
ganization, but the fundamentals are the 


Therefore, there should be some- 


same, 
one with sound business sense as well as 
dietetic training at the head of school 
lunch-rooms. 

This person must have an _ absolute 


check on the food and overhead costs at 
all times, the latter of which should in- 
clude in this case, all fixed labor, and the 
salary of the supervisor, director, or man- 
ager, as the title may be, replacement of 
and possibly the fuel for 
This latter charge varies with 
Rent is 


equipment, 
cooking. 

the inclination of school boards. 
seldom charged, and original equipment is 
usually furnished by the board of educa- 
With all of these costs except that 
selling 


tion. 
of the food 


prices can be adjusted with the market 


practically staple, 


price of foods. 

This, however, brings one to the neces- 
sity of a system of food costs. Recipes 
should be standardized with the same in- 
gredients used, and number of portions 
obtained from each recipe. In this way, 
the supervisor, who sets the prices, 
knows from day to day just how much 
is being made or lost on each item sold. 
This is a guide in buying, and in the mak- 
ing of menus. It is discussed more fully 
a little further on. 

Menu making is so closely tied up with 
buying that it is very desirable that the 
same person do both. At least the buyer 
must keep a close check upon the menus 
so that favorable buys may be taken ad- 
vantage of, and unnecessarily high priced 
foods avoided. 

If there is a central storeroom for 
canned goods and staples, with a perpet- 
ual inventory of the stock, and the cafe- 
terias this frequently 


enough so as to keep the supply in each 


requisition from 
school low, the person making the menus 
and doing the buying knows exactly what 
she has to draw from, and the age and 
amount of all foods on hand, when items 
need replacing, and whether she can af- 
ford to do this, or must make a substi- 
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By 


Helen Neff 


Director, School Cafeterias 
Niagara Falls, New York 


tution. In either latter case, competitive 


prices should be obtained, unless some 
particular brand of food is preferred. In 
general, better prices can be obtained on 
canned goods in the spring than during 
the winter months. Sometimes spot prices 
for immediate delivery are the lowest, 
and at other times future prices for de- 
livery after the new pack comes out are 
the most advantageous, depending on sup- 
ply and demand. Bids should be sent to 
a number of reliable canners and jobbers, 


specifying the amounts needed, and the 


sizes of the cans, and grade desired. 
Every reliable canner sets up certain 
standards for his particular labels, and 


tries to maintain these year after year, so 
that when a buyer once becomes familiar 
with the quality of food packed under a 
certain fancy, or extra-standard label, she 
knows this will be maintained from time 
to time. 
that against, 
sampled every purchasing. 
However, it is wise, when sending out 
bids, to ask for two samples of each item 


It is food under unknown labels 
guarded and 


before 


must be 
time 


bid upon—one from which to buy, and 
the other to retain for comparison with 
the merchandise which arrives at a future 
date. 

In addition to the point about market 
and selling prices, there are many other 
questions which arise in the making of 
Children of 
the faculty, must be pleased, and they 
must be able to choose a well-balanced 
lunch of either modest or large propor- 
tions, as they desire. Then there is vari- 
foods 


menus. varying ages, and 


color and consistency of 
make the menu 
Today, of course, the limited allowance 
It is well to keep 


milk, soups, and sandwiches at a minimum 


ety in 
necessary to attractive. 


is a very large factor. 


price so a healthful meal can be obtained 
And then, too, there are 
Regardless 
of age, nationality, back- 
ground, children take to this day after 


at small cost. 
mashed potatoes and gravy. 
locality, or 





day, and if the gravy is made from meat 
stock it furnishes a better balanced lunch 
than one might be inclined to acknowl- 
edge at first thought, with the minerals 
and carbohydrates of the potatoes and the 
protein of the meat. There is also the 
cook’s side of the menu to be considered. 
The time of deliveries and the time neces- 
sary for preparation, the amount of oven 
and top of range space, left-overs, and 
the number of workers are all important 
factors, 

The cooks in the schools must be of 
high type, well trained as good cooks 
with high standards of cleanliness and 
quality, and must have the interest of the 
business at heart so they will waste noth- 
ing, and will be willing to work with a 
minimum number of helpers, in order to 
sell food as cheaply as possible. They 
must be ingenious in using up left-overs, 
and must understand that their coopera- 
tion is necessary to make the lunchroom 
a financial success. They must also re- 
cognize that their personality and selling 


ability cither win over, or antagonize, 


their potential customers—the faculty 
and students. It is possible to win 
this cooperation by letting them see 
the figures with which the — super- 
visor works, explaining the percent- 
ages and profit and loss statements. They 


will take a great interest in this, and will 
work doubly hard to keep their food and 
labor costs within the stipulated amounts, 
and at the same time to keep a high stand- 
ard of quality. If they are the right kind 
of employees they will win the sup- 
port of the principal and faculty in their 
schools for a harmonious feeling between 
the cafeteria and the rest of the school 
departments. 

If this cooperation exists, it is possible 
to teach good eating habits and proper 
selection of well-balanced meals through 
coordination of the health education and 
economics departments with the 
This, of course, is a very de- 


home 
cafeteria. 
sirable situation, and a valuable part of 
the work of these departments, although 
it is difficult for any one of them to ac- 
complish much single-handed. 

The cafeteria’s part can be worked out 
by featuring the specific foods the classes 
are studying at a particular time, such as 
vegetables, “Specials” can 
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salads, ete. 








be offered in the form of plate lunch- 
eons or well-balanced combinations at 
slightly lower prices than those regularly 
charged. Results are very slow in ap- 
pearing, and it requires a great deal of 
time and patience to instill good food 
habits in children in five meals a week 
if they are not followed up in the home. 

All in all, both dietetics and good busi- 
ness principles must be emphasized in or- 
der to furnish popular meals at prices 
which students can afford these days, and 
have school cafeterias financially success- 


ful. 


A Cost System for Standardized 
Recipes for School Cafeterias 


Two of the essentials for efficient 
school cafeteria 
ardized recipes and some form of calcu- 


A simple and 


management are stand- 
lating the cost of them. 
convenient way of combining these is the 
card system. 

Whenever a new recipe is to be used, 
it should be sent to each cafeteria by the 
supervisor and tested out for proper pro- 
portions of ingredients, the number of 
portions it will yield, and its popular ap- 
peal. Then it should be discussed at a 
meeting of the cooks with the supervisor 
in regard to these points. The best pos- 

sible recipe should be developed as a-re- 

sult, retests being made if necessary, ar- 
riving at the number of portions which 
will satisfy the customer without giving 
_ him so much that appeal will be lost. 
If it was popular enough to warrant 
making it a staple dish it should be typed 
at the left of a 4”x6” or larger file card 


with the date, and the unit price of each 
ingredient. The total price should be ex- 
tended from this, and the necessary per- 
centage of overhead added, then the cost 
per serving deducted from the total. Col- 
umns should be left at the right of the 
card for necessary changes as prices rise 
and fall, and further extensions should 
be made with changes in market values. 

Ii it is found by the above method that 
a certain food cannot be sold for the cus- 
tomary price of such a dish, the portions 
can be slightly cut down, or sometimes 
substitutions of less expensive ingredients 
However, it is better to 
than to 


may be made. 
abandon such a 
make the portions too small, or to change 


recipe rather 
the ingredients enough to lower the qual- 
ity. Frequently in such a case, the dish 
might be used at certain times of the year 
if not at others. Or possibly it will be 
popular enough so another cent can be 
added to its selling price. 

With this system, new recipes may be 
added at any time, and every cafeteria in 
the system is sure to serve the same size 
portions, charge the same prices, have as 
nearly uniform a product as is possible 
with different cooks preparing the food, 
and at a glance tell how much is being 
made or lost on each dish served. 


The table below is an example of a 
tabulated recipe card that gives all the 
data necessary to estimate the price at 
which a food should be sold. The name 
of the recipe is at the left. The dates at 
which the costs were estimated, the 
ingredients, cost per unit, 
amount used, total cost plus percentage 
charged for overhead and cost per por- 
tion are calculated as shown. 


cost of 





10/3/33 
$ .320 


Plain Cake 
160 eggs 

16iten, BP... O19 
Ic. butter . 120 
4c. milk 07 qt. .070 
Ic. lard 07 Ib. 035 
1 tsp. vanilla qt. .039 
1 tsp. lemon : 2 022 
12c. (21b. 7 0z.) flour  .035 Ib. (96 
7c. (21b. 12 0z.) sugar  .048 Ib. 132 


853 

60% overhead O11 
1.364 
O19 
004 


70 pes. 

Icing 
.023¢ 

10/3/33 

6 egg whites 24 dz. $ .060 

3c. sugar O48 Ib. 050 


1 tsp. cr: tartar .... .56 Ib. 005 
0 oz, cocoanut 093 


208 
00% overhead 125 


Cost each serving 


Icing 


for 70 sqs. cake 333 
04 


Cost each OC 





10/3/34 
$ .30 $ .400 
145 019 
28 .140 
07 .070 
diz .060 
1.25 039 
2.00 .022 
035 096 
045 123 


969 
581] 
1.550 
022 
007 


030 


029¢ 


10/3/34 2/11/35 
310 $ .025 $ .370 $ .092 
050 052 046 050 
56 005 350 002 
20 075 200 075 


157 219 
094 


251 
.003c 
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Food Shop Management Course 
for 
Vocational Training 


The Department of Home Economics 
in the New York State School at Canton, 
New York, offers as a part of its two- 
year course of vocational home econom- 
ics, a course in food shop management 
given during the two years and receiving 
two hours credit each year. The course 
includes both classroom lectures and dis- 
cussions of food merchandising and as- 
signments for practical work in the Food 
Men’s Dormitory at St. 
Lawrence University. The Food Shop is 
the Old Lantern Coffee 
near the business section of the town and 


Shop and the 


I Louse . k cated 


open to the public as an eating place 


where good food and good service is the 


slogan. The food shop is entirely man- 


aged by the department of home eco- 


nomics, having only one paid worker, 


who is resident manager and is a gradu- 
ate of the school. 

During the first year, the student as- 
that of 
responsibility 


signment is waitress, being ad- 


vanced in during her as- 
Each senior girl spends four 
three in the 


signment. 
weeks in the food shop, 
kitchen and one in the front of the house. 
The first week in the kitchen she washes 
dishes, prepares vegetables and makes all 
breads; the second week she prepares 
main dishes, desserts and salads and as- 
sists with the serving, and the third week 
acts aS assistant manager, planning the 
menus, purchasing the food, keeping the 
kitchen and equipment clean and in or- 
der, is work and 
keeps food records and inventory. The 
week in the front of the house, the stu- 
dent is called She has entire 
charge of the and 
directing the work of the waitresses, tak- 
ing care of the guests and keeping rec- 


responsible for the 


hostess. 


dining rooms office, 


t 


ords of all money spent and received; at 
the end of the week she makes a weckly 
report of the business which she presents 
to the class. 

The vocational home economics course, 
high school 
and for 


at Canton, aims to train the 


graduate for vocational jobs 
homemaking. 

A practice house is maintained by the 
department, where the application of 
home management and family cooking is 
carried on; a group of students with an 
instructor live in the practice house for 
an assigned period and have the actual 
experience of the various housekeeping 
tasks. The registration in the department 
of home economics at the Canton school 
has doubled in the past two years, hav- 
hundred students this 


ing more than a 


year. 


From the New York State Home Eco- 


nomics News Letter. 
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Answers to Problem No. 5 


“What means have you found 


most effective for stimulating 
student interest in the school 
cafeteria?” 


S 


School Cooperation 
by 
Carol Hamilton 


Washington School, Alameda, California 
Student interest in our cafeteria has 
been stimulated by the following means, 
all of which I believe are needed to focus 
attention on our school lunch. These 
various projects are carried on by my 
foods classes with the hearty co-opera- 
tion of the faculty. 

Sixth grade participation: All new pu- 
pils are taken on a tour of the building 
to become oriented and on visiting the 
dining room always express the wish that 
they may sometimes stay for lunch. In- 
structions are given on “signing up” for 
the main dish or the entire lunch. Class 
teachers boost our well-chosen and _ pre- 
pared meals at low cost and sample menus 
are sent home with the notice that weekly 
tickets for the lunch may be purchased 
at a slight reduction. Free milk, to those 
needing it, is distributed from the cafe- 
teria at morning recess, and cocoa, orange 
juice and some candy bars are for sale. 

Seventh grade participation: The prep- 
aration of balanced meals being our reg- 
ular course of study in the foods classes, 
suggestions are in order for cafeteria 
menus at the close of the term’s work, 
have her menus 
Applications for 


each girl hoping to 


chosen and _ printed. 


cafeteria are considered 


excellent 


helping in the 


basis of an home eco- 
nomics record as well as the 


Boys’ toods club also pro- 


on the 
need for 
earning lunch. 
vides a waiting list of applicants for the 
boys are employed as dishwashers. 

Mimeographed weekly menus are posted 
in each room. 

Posters and attractive water colors of 
fruits and vegetables, made in the art 
department, add their bit to decorate the 
dining room. 

Eighth grade participation: 
helpers are chosen from the low eighth 


Cafeteria 


grade. They are responsible for the order 
and beauty of the kitchen and dining 


room. Our newest project has been the 
contribution of flowers for table decora- 
tions, the student bringing them receiving 
a free lunch. 

Special “get together” high eighth grade 
luncheons are held. 
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School Lunch Problems 
Question No. 6 


What is your biggest School Lunch 
problem? Write a brief description of 
it and send it to the Editor by May 
twenty-fifth. Someone else may have 
had a ‘imilar problem and been able to 
solve it in a manner that will help you. 
Problems received will be published in 
our June number and paid for at our 
regular space rates. 


Each month we will state a typical 
question that might arise in the opera- 
tion and organization of school lunches. 











Open house night of public schools 
week finds a queue of visitors interest- 
edly observing a demonstration by our 
cook and helpers of how things are done 
behind the scenes. Many are eager for 
copies of recipes of new dishes that the 
children have talked about at home. 

By an occasional “hot dog” sale we get 
most everyone who has a nickel to spend 
into the cafeteria and hope that the cheer- 
ful atmosphere and tempting array of 
foods will make them regular customers 
for our balanced meal. 

Thus a growing interest as 
demand for school lumches has been cre- 
ated and our “safe fifty” daily attendance 
is assured. Which makes it possible to 
operate on a break-even basis. 


well as a 


2. 


Cafeteria Management in the Home 
Economics Course 
by 
Helen E. George 
Grand Bay, Alabama 


Our cafeteria began as a relief measure 
for underprivileged children. When I 
came I was faced with the attitude that 
only those who could do no better were 
connected in any way with the cafeteria. 
An R. F. C. helper was responsible for 
the bulk of work, and much good student 
help scorned the idea of cafeteria work 
because they “didn’t have to be on re- 
lief.” All this was entirely out of line 
with my own ideas of student democracy 
and the dignity of labor. 

A badly split schedule made it imprac- 
tical to give the senior girls the usual 
type of home economics, so I decided that 












I might teach home economics through 
cafeteria management. As a self-support- 
ing instructional project, the cafeteria be- 
gan to look like a real job. A _ small 
indebtedness carried over from the pre- 
vious year was the excuse for discontinu- 
ing the “free lunch” system. Some were 
still taken care of, but in such a way 
that not even the girls who served them 
knew who they were. 

Our “merit system” of giving credit to- 
ward deportment and citizenship for 
work done outside of time has 
solved many routine problems. For two 
years our staff has been made up of some 
of the leaders in all lines of school activ- 
ity, and the crowd is following them. Our 
business has doubled in volume this year. 
Through adjustment of personnel and 
policies the student body is regarding this 
as an enterprise of the students, by the 
students, and for the students. Already 
the girls who are completing their third 
year of home economics this year are 
asking, “May we run the cafeteria next 


class 


year?” 


3. 


Use of Posters 
by 
Luella A. Williams 


Greenview, Illinois 


We have found in our small rural high 
school that student interest is stimulated 
in our “hot lunch project” by the en- 
patrons, 
and the use of posters on bulletin 
boards. One of our girls made an orig- 
inal poster which was given a place of 
central interest on the bulletin board. 
Beneath this each week we post the menu 
for the week, and another poster or two 
showing some of the food to be served. 
The students watch eagerly to see just 
what will be served and when it will be 


thusiasm shown by our regular 
our 


served. Unusual or “catchy” names for 
And sur- 
prises introduced in the menu are so en- 
received by the regular 
that 


old dishes draw patrons, too. 


thusiastically 


patrons of the lunchroom new pa- 
trons are brought in. 

Another important factor is this—meals 
can be paid for by food materials: milk, 
from home in 


eggs, fruit, etc.—brought 


exchange for meals. This draws those 
youngsters who have no money to spend. 

We have been very pleased with the 
response we have received through this 
“advertising” of our “hot lunches,” and 
feel that our high school students are co- 
operating heartily with our attempt to 
help them to the hot food they need for 


their noon meal. 
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_g It’s foolish to 
~ bother with doubtful 
Baking Powder 


tt | 


. le 


when you can use Royal at such low cost 


Give A NEW SLANT to your 
next class lesson on biscuits . . . 

Figure out with your pupils 
how much each ingredient in 
the recipe amounts to—the 
flour, milk, shortening. 

Then show them what a 
small amount of baking powder 
is needed—only 4 teaspoons. 

The cost of the Royal Bak- 
ing Powder used comes to only 
a little over 1¢! 

And think what you get for 
that small sum! Sweet and 
delicate flavor (with no after- 
taste)... . extralightness ... 
and the unequaled eholesome- 
ness of a fine Cream of Tartar 
baking powder. 

* * & 


(een OF TARTAR—that’s 


ripe grapes is the finest baking 
powder ingredient. With this 
Cream of Tartar baking pow- 
der, you can count on success 
every time. No wonder Royal 
has been the standard of qual- 
ity for more than 65 years. 

Always use Royal in your 
class work. And point out to 
your pupils that for fine home 
baking it pays to use the best 
— Royal Baking Powder. 


PERS be an 


FREE ... To TEACHERS! New cook book of over 200 
recipes. Attractive illustrations. Basic recipes, hints on han- 
dling doughs and batters, common causes of failures and other 
valuable helps for teachers. Mail coupon for your free copy. 





Royal Baking Powder, Product of Standard Brands Incorporated 


Dept. 164, 691 Washington St. 


, New York 


Please send my free copy of the new 1935 illustrated Royal Cook Book. 


Name 





Roya. is the only na- 


Address 





tionally distributed baking 


what makes Royal so different 
from ordinary baking powders. 
This pure fruit product from 
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powder made with Cream 
of Tartar, a natural fruit 
product derived from grapes. 


Name of School 





Copyright, 1935, by Standard Brands Incorporated 





Descriptive Labeling for 
Canned Foods 


By 
Ruth Atwater 


National Canners Association 
Washington, D. C. 


NE the 
being considered by teachers at 
the present that of con- 
sumer education. There are many aspects 
of this very important subject, and one 


of most vital questions 


time is 


aspect which will be of interest to every 
teacher of home economics is the subject 
of canned food labeling. 

For some years both the Federal Gov- 


ernment and the canning industry have 
wished to put more information on canned 
food labels that would be of real help 
to the woman in her home. There is no 
doubt the label situation needs much clar- 
ification, and everyone is agreed that ac- 
curate, useful information on canned food 
labels will be lielpful to the consumer and 
to the canning industry; to the consumer 
because it will enable her to buy more 
intelligently, and to the canning industry 
because it will increase confidence in 
canned foods. 

Two plans have been proposed for giv- 
ing the consumer more information about 
One the will, 


mean putting a 


canned foods. of plans 


if adopted, symbol, 


such as Grade A, B, or C, on the label. 











More Fruit 


From the beginning of time, 
fruit has been an important 
item in man's diet along with 
meat and vegetables. The 
trained dietitian knows this. 
Everyone serving food to the 
public should endeavor to fea- 
ture some fruits daily. 

Cafeterias and restaurants 
find fruits in good demand 
when placed where their own 
savory ripeness can make a 
direct approach to the patron's 
appetite. The added profit 
they provide more than repays 
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Sexton Specials offer outstanding values in 
foods prepared exclusively for those who feed 


many people each day. 


the effort necessary to give them attractive display. 


Edelweiss assures both good appearance and good taste. 


This famous 


Sexton brand brings tree ripened fruit... the pick of the orchard ... 
packed in pure crystal cane sugar syrup, each can chock full. 


Edelweiss Pineapple Juice is absolutely pure—no sugar added. 
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The other, proposed by the canning in- 
dustry as a result of extended study and 
making use information developed 
from correspondence with consumers over 
a period of years, has taken into con- 
sideration the questions most frequently 
asked by consumers about buying canned 
foods. 






of 








Women have asked about the style of 
the pack; the tenderness, variety, color; 
the sweetness of the syrup; seasoning of 
the product, and the approximate number 








of halves or whole fruit in a can, etc. 

It is upon these and similar questions 
that the canning industry’s labeling com- 
mittee has based its suggestions for de- 
scriptive labeling. The terms used to de- 
scribe the contents of the can must be 
standardized by exact laboratory methods, 
so that each term that is applied to a 
commodity will always have the same 
meaning, and this meaning must be ca- 
pable of objective demonstration by ac- 
curate tests, because if the plan is adopted 
use will be administered under the 
Federal Food and Drugs Act. 

The Federal Food and Drugs Act is a 
criminal statute which carries penalties 
of either fine or imprisonment, or both. 
For this reason all terms used on a label 
to describe a food product must be those 
which can be accurately and precisely de- 
fined that their proper use may be 
satisfactorily enforced in a court of law. 

For example, a label on canned peas 








its 





SO 


might read ‘Early variety, very tender 
peas, medium size, seasoned with salt 
and sugar.” 

The canning industry feels that this 


method of labeling will simplify and clar- 
ify the consumer’s buying problem, be- 
cause the description each kind of 
canned food will make it possible for her 


for 


to decide which can she wishes to buy 
if she plans to serve the food uncom- 
bined, or which can she wishes to buy 
if she wishes to use the food in combina- 
tion dishes, soups, etc. For example, if a 
tomato label read, “whole tomatoes,” she 
would buy that can for one purpose; if it 


read “tomato meat,” she would know 
she could use the product for other 
dishes. The same holds true of fruits 


and all other canned foods. 

Under grade labeling a can of whole 
tomatves and a can of tomatoes that were 
not whole might carry on the label Grade 
A, and this would not help her in choos- | 
ing the can she most needs for that par- | 


ticular occasion. This holds true in all 

grade or symbol labeling. | 
Under symbol labeling all the charac- ( 

teristics will be designated simply by one 

letter or word and under descriptive la- ( 

beling all the important characteristics of 

the food susceptible to objective test 1 


would be declared on the label, leaving 
the final choice to the buyer, so making it j 


possible for the buyer to exercise her own j i 
judgment and not be bound by the judg- 
ment of persons not specifically informed q ( 


of her individual problems. 





Do You Know— 


Lemon Cakes and Tarts were 
Early Household Favorites? 


By 
Dorothy Gladys Spicer 


Apicius, the first-century Roman epicu- 
rean, gives directions for preserving lem- 
ons by placing them in containers, which 
were sealed with plaster and suspended 
from the ceilings, but he leaves no for- 
mulae for using lemons as a flavoring in 
pastry or cake. The Romans, indeed, re- 
garded the lemon as useful, mainly, from 
the standpoint of driving away moths, as 
a counter-poison against serpent bite and 
as a digestive for persons suffering from 
weak stomachs. Lemon as a cake flavor- 
ing did not come into use until a far later 
period. 

The Accomplished Housekeeper 
Universal Cook of 1797 contains a recipe 
for lemon tarts, which must have been a 
great favorite of the eighteenth century: 

“Having rubbed half a dozen large lem- 
salt,” say the directions, “put 
with a handful of salt 
in it, for two days. Then change them 
every day with fresh water, without salt, 
for a fortnight. Boil them till they are 
tender, and then cut them into half quar- 
ters cornerwise, as thin as possible. Take 
half a dozen pippins, pared, cored, and 
quartered, and put them into a pint of wa- 
ter. Let them boil till they break, then 
put the liquor to your lemons, half the 
pulp of the pippins well broken, and a 
pound of sugar. Boil these together a 
quarter of an hour, then put it into a pot, 
and squeeze into it the juice of a lemon. 

Two spoonfuls will be sufficient to 
give a proper flavor to your tart. Put fine 
thin puff-paste into your patty-pans, which 
must be small and shallow. Before you 
put your tarts into the oven, take a feather 
or brush, and rub them over with melted 
butter, and then sift some double-refined 


and 


ons with 
them into water, 


sugar over them, which will form a pretty 
icing, and make them have a very agree- 
able appearance.” 
These little tarts of 
were hardly 
famous nineteenth century 


“very agreeable ap- 
pearance” less complicated 
than the 
on cake, 
the Young IVoman's Companion. 

“Take the 


told, “put to them three spoonfuls of rose 


lem- 
the recipe for which is given in 


whites of ten eggs,” we are 


Or orange flower water, and beat them an 


hour with a whisk. Then put in a pound 
of beaten and sifted sugar, and grate into 
it the When it 
xed put in the half 


and the yolks of ten eggs beaten smooth. 


rind of a lemon. is well 


juice of a lemon, 
Just before you put it into the oven, stir 
In three butter 
butter moderate 
oven ; 


quarters of a pound of 


your pan, put it into a 


an hour will bake it 
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Not after the Young Il’oman’s 
Companion was published in Manchester, 
England, Monroe, here in 
America as First Lady of the 


Wiite 


as follows: 


long 


Elizabeth 
Land, was 


introducing House guests to a 
lemon cake 

“Two cups of sugar; 
two teaspoons of yeast powder (baking) 
sifted into flour; one half cup cold water; 
yolks of five eggs; 
well beaten; pinch of salt. 

“TIcing—Beat the white of one egg to a 
stiff froth, add pulverized sugar until al- 
most too stiff to stir, then add the grated 
rind and juice of one large lemon.” 

Toward the nineteenth 


made 
two cups of flour; 


whites of four eggs 


middle of the 


century, lemon cakes began to get 
indeed and 


lemon peel and 


very 
included grated lemon 
split al- 


and lemon juice mixed with grated 


fancy 
peel, candied 
monds, 
nutmeg, pounded cinnamon or cream 
The Kitchen Directory of 1844 gives a 
typical recipe: 
“Stir together white, 
half a 


eight eggs, 


till very a pound 


of sugar, pound of butter—then 


add 


the grated 


beaten to a froth, 


rinds of two lemons, 
half a 


pound of 


Stir in 
sifted flour. 
buttered 
and bake 


and the juice of lemon 
gradually a 


cake 


turn the 


Line with white 
paper, 


it in a quick oven.” 


pans 


cake into them, 


A SUMMER SALAD 


Whipped mi/é dressing! Yes — just use 
Irradiated Carnation Milk. It whips, 
yet is more economical than cream. A 
convenient way to get better consistency 
in cooking .. . a modern way to add 


**sunshine’’ vitamin D to diets. Send for 


Carnation Recipe Book. Also Baby-Feed- 
ing Book telling why many specialists pre- 
scribe IrradiatedCarnation Milk. Address 
Carnation Company, 220 Milwaukee Gas 
Light Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis.; 321 Stuart 
Bldg. , Seattle, Wash., or Toronto, Can. 


Fruit with Whipped Milk Dressing 


114 cups cooked salad 
dressing 

1 cup Irradiated 
Carnation Milk 

1 tbsp. lemon juice 
or vinegar 


FOR "SUNSHINE" 
VITAMIN 


™~™ 


lemon juice and whip until very stiff. 


Chill Carnation Milk thoroughly, then whip until stiff. Add 


Fold into cold salad 


dressing. Pour over sweet, fat, red cherries, stuffed with cream 
cheese, and mingled with seedless grapes and watercress. 


mprovect 
“arnation 


wu Milk 
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Book Reviews 


Clothing Study: A Workbook for High 
School Girls, by Mabel B. Trilling and 
Florence Williams Nicholas. Edited by 
Benjamin R. Andrews. J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia, 1935. 

This durable, attractive volume repres- 
ents both textbook and notebook for the 
clothing student. A copy is given the girl 
at the beginning of the course; she en- 
ters her work in it at the appointed 
places, and it becomes her permanent ref- 
erence book when the course is done. 
















Lectures, demonstrations, and laboratory 



















WHOLE WHEAT 
MUFFINS 


2 cups unsifted whole wheat flour 


1 teaspoon Arm & Hammer or 
Cow Brand Baking Soda 


V4 teaspoon salt 

4 tablespoons sugar 

1 egg, well beaten 

114 cups sour milk 

3 tablespoons shortening, melted 
14 cup raisins 


















Combine flour, baking soda, 
salt and sugar, and mix well. 
Combine egg, milk and short- 
ening. Add to flour, stirring 
only enough to blend. Add 
raisins. Turn into greased muf- 
fin tins. Bake in hot oven 
(425° F.) 20-25 minutes. Makes 
12 muffins. 











All measurements are level 
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lessons follow the same general outline 
as the other units, but the student may 
work in advance or behind the class. 
The workbook is organized around 
eight units which emphasize those as- 
pects of clothing which have to do with 
selection as well as with construction, in 
order that the girl may receive the ut- 
most in practical assistance with those 
clothing problems which she will meet 
all her life. Consumer education is much 
in the minds of the authors, and the girl 
with the independent habits of thought 
and approach to her clothing problems 
which this book fosters should be well 
equipped to make an intelligent consumer. 


number 6 
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Home Dressmaking, by Agnes M. 
Miall. Pitman Publishing Corporation, 
New York, 1934. Second edition. $2.00. 

This English book on dressmaking for 
the amateur is of interest to Americans 
fcr the differences in method it shows as 
well as for its universal value. The book 


is concise, pleasantly worded, clear and 
logical. Its author evidently is thoroughly 
familiar with the difficulties of the inex- 
perienced seamstress, and plans her book 
so as to deal with them as they arise ina 
definite, comprehensible, and encouraging 
manner. The glossary of American and 
French dressmaking terms in the back of 
the book is valuable, amusing, and useful 
to the reader as well as the student. 


Growth and Development of the Young 
Child, by Winifred Rand, Mary E. 
Sweeny, and E. Lee Vincent. W. B. 
Saunders Co., Philadelphia, 1934. $2.75. 
Second edition. 

The first edition of this book is so 
well known that it is hardly necessary 
to say more than that the revision is 
thorough, intelligent, and brings all the 
material up to the very minute. The 
Merrill Palmer School is famous for its 
intelligent use of scientific data on child 
health and psychology, and any book 
which is, like this one, the product of 
three of its teachers comes to us with 
a weight of prestige and authority. 

In the preface to the second edition, 
the authors explain that “every endeav- 
or has been made to present the most 
thoroughly substantiated material in 
Child Development, to put the readers 
in touch with the knowledge of scien- 
tific sources, and to convey the need for 
replacement of mere opinion with scien- 
tific evidence wherever possible. An at- 
tempt has been made to apply scientific 
material to actual conditions of family 
life, and to relate the discussions of 
growth and its determinants to these 
practical situations.” 

In the new edition there are “Ques- 
tions and Exercises” at the end of each 
chapter and a new section on Biological 
Development as well as the revisions of 
much of the former text in the light of 
newer knowledge.—M. E. B. 


Social Studies, edited by William Mc- 
Andrew. Little, Brown, and Company, 
3oston, 1935. $1.60. 

The fifteen chapters in this text were 
written by as many outstanding educa- 
tors and workers in the fields they 
touch. It is described as “an orienta- 
tion handbook for high school pupils” 
and in practice it should prove just 
that. It is divided into three main sec- 
tions—‘You and Your School,” “You, 
the Individual,” and “You and Your 
Community”—under each of which are 
several chapters. Those chapters par- 
ticularly interesting to home econom- 
ists, are “You and Your Person” by 
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Elsie M. Smithies, and “Your Home 
and Your Crowd” by Dr. Louise Stan- 
ley. However, many of the chapters 
touch on home economics, “You and 
Your Leisure” by Eugene Lies, for in- 
stance, and “Your Life Goes On,” by 
Dr. Thurman B. Rice. Preparation for 
intelligent parenthood citizenship 
is the theme of the book, and as such 
it is of interest to all of us. Its atti- 
tude towards home economics is very 
friendly, incidentally. 

This should make a fine text for a so- 
cial science course in high school—and 
the results might well be as good for 
the high school as for the students them- 
selves, because the ideals of the school, 
teachers, and pupils which are held up 
and worked towards so deftly in these 
chapters are very high indeed.—M. E. B. 


and 


Personal Hygiene Applied, by Jesse F. 
Williams. Fifth Edition. W. B. Saun- 
ders, Philadelphia, 1934. $2.25. 

This new, fifth edition replaces the 
1931 edition—the fourth. It is sixty pages 
shorter and fifty cents less costly; it con- 
tains material on the recent developments 
in nutrition, hygiene, nervous and circu- 
latory systems, and a slightly fuller treat- 
ment of sex and sex education. The 
text has been revised throughout. 


Fundamentals in Teaching Home Eco- 
Ivol Spafford. Published by 
New York, 


nomics, by 
John Wiley & Sons, 
1935. Price $2.75. 

Thinking home 
asking questions concerning the funda- 
mentals in home economics teaching; 
they are seeking to re-evaluate the sub- 
ject matter, and to find the answers to 
such questions as these: “Why should 
home economics be taught in the public 
schools? Is it because girls should know 
how to cook and sew, manage a home, and 
rear children, or is it because home eco- 
nomics has aricontribution to make in the 
education of young people whatever they 
may do? Is home economics for the in- 
tellectually slow, and the practically in- 
clined, or has it value for every youth? 
Should emphasis be placed on techniques 
and skills of homemaking, or on ideals 
and appreciations of present home life?” 

In stating the problems facing home 
economics today and in discussing possible 
solutions to them, Ivol Spafford has her- 
self made a big contribution to home eco- 
nomics teaching. The book, well planned 
and interestingly written, might well serve 
as a text book for those seeking to formu- 


Inc., 


economics teachers are 


late a general philosophy of education 
With special application to the principles 
ot home economics. It should be particu- 
larly valuable to teacher-training classes, 
but experienced teachers will no doubt 
also find much help. 

If to this reviewer there seems to be 
considerable repetition of some statements, 
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the fault is a minor one and undoubtedly 
tends to emphasize those points. 
Particularly good chapters are those 
dealing with the problems of the adoles- 
cent girl; with the discussion of the 
home economics curriculum and curricu- 
lum making; types of teaching materials 
and use of them; and the chapter on 
measuring learning. How- 
ever it is perhaps unfair to single out 


progress in 


any particular part of the book, for each 
chapter has its own value, no little part of 
which lies in the presentation of the sub- 
ject matter in the form of questions asked 


are you 


acquainted 


with 

the 

NEW 
Simplicity 


Pattern? 


in the beginning of each chapter and an- 
swered or discussed at length in the text. 
Good teaching examples are used to illus- 
trate and emphasize certain points. 

Miss Spafford’s wide view of home eco- 
nomics and its potentialities; her discus- 
sion of the opportunities and the dangers 
it faces; her sound educational philoso- 
phy; and her clear statement of the fun- 
home economics teaching 
that all 


planning to 


damentals in 


make us wish home economics 


teachers and_ those teach 


might read and ponder and profit by the 
book. 


It's a revelation of accuracy, and sewing instructions that defy 


error. 
store for you. 


If you have not tried one of them, a pleasant surprise is in 


The NEW Simplicity Sewing Primer is unique in its clarity, precise- 


ness and infallibility. 


it to exemplify their own methods. 


More and more sewing instructors are using 


Letters of appreciation assure 


us that we have made it possible for beginners to achieve dress- 
makers' results by following our simplified directions. 


Discover the NEW Simplicity! 


Its 1934 sales of 30,000,000 pat- 


terns are ample testimony of what women think of it. But we want you 


to test it for yourself. 


Then you can profit from our ability to 


produce patterns for 15 cents which truly have no superior in any 


feature, regardless of the price. 


SIMPLICITY PATTERN CO., INC. 
New York City 


419 Fourth Ave. ° 


Prove our claims for yourself 





Please send me without charge 
Simplicity Pattern #....... ' 

i ; also your sea- 
son's new booklet of "50 
First Fashions." 

















Home Economics In Switzerland 
(Continued from page 136) 
Geneva is exceptionally well provided 
with special schools and these are attend- 
ed by pupils from many nations. There 
is, for instance a school for clock-makers, 
a school for baby-welfare, for nurses, for 
fine arts, for physical culture, for horti- 

culture, and many other subjects. 

In the matter of free, or almost free, 
adults, Berne, the federal 
capital, is considered to be the most ad- 
The obli- 


classes for 


vanced town in Switzerland. 
gatory schools are provided with beauti- 





ful kitchens and in the evenings these are 
used for adult classes. As many as thirty- 
five courses may be running simultane- 
ously in this town of 100,000 inhabitants. 

Teachers for such courses, for schools 
and also for rural classes in the mountain 
districts, are trained in a very handsome 
college in Berne. There is a stiff en- 


trance examination which includes an 
essay on some great German literary 
work. Even if she satisfies the examin- 


ers in this way the student is only ac- 
cepted for a three months trial. The sub- 
jects taught are the same as elsewhere 
with the addition of drawing, singing and 
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Because... Kerr Mason Caps 
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Use fresh Kerr Caps... for successful canning projects 
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using them. 
“You'll 
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gymnastics, and one notices on the pro- 
gramme that each is to be “methodical.” 

The largest school for women’s work 
in the Swiss Federation is the Frauenar- 
beitsschule in Basle which celebrated its 
jubilee in 1929, The earliest work of this 
school was a sewing class held by some 
Roman Catholic sisters. In March, 1879, 
this joined with a laundry class and a 
book-keeping class to form a woman’s 
school. The three combined had 79 pu- 
pils. 

In 1914 attendance at housecraft classes 
was made obligatory for apprentices in 
the town and figures rose to 3210. In 
1929 there were 5481. This figure does 
not actually mean 5481 girls, since in this 
reckoning each department counts its own 
pupils and as some attend two courses 
they are counted twice over. Swiss girls 
evidently learn home work more by de- 
sire than by force for the year when the 
obligation was imposed shows only a 
slightly quicker increase than other years. 
And the school is increasingly popular, 
the winter of 1933-34 showing 4166 girls 
counted as 6670 class attendants. 

The school has four main divisions, 
dressmaking and tailoring; lingerie mak- 
ing; home economics; trade school. Of 
these dressmaking and tailoring take by 
far the largest number of pupils, nearly 
3000 attendances being reckoned at the 
six month courses. The knitting and 
crochetting class was much the most pop- 
ular in the winter of 1933-34, its 310 pu- 
pils being twice as many as its next ri- 
val, plain dressmaking, with 133. Thirty 
is a more usual number for a class. The 
one year course of home economics en- 
rolled 173 students while 30 home eco- 
nomics teachers took special courses. 

There are two other aspects of home 
economics in Switzerland; the provision 
of house manageresses for institutions 
and the teaching of rural economy in the 
scattered mountain villages. 

The Federation of Women’s Associa- 
tions has a household school in Zurich 
which takes students not less than 
eighteen years old for one year. If these 
girls wish to become house-manageresses 
they must then go for two years to some 
institute, preferably a government one, 
and get practical experience after which 
they return to Zurich and spend five 
months in the school doing a finishing 
course. The school then sends them to 
two specified institutions for three months 
each before they take their final exam- 
Manageresses so trained expect 
hospitals, convalescent 


ination. 
to get 
homes, holiday homes and so on, mostly 
State institutions. In the last few years 
they have also been asked for by hotels. 

Like the other Cantonal capitals Zurich 
provides training in home economics fof 


posts in 


its school teachers in the form of courses 
at the already men- 
tioned. The program is similar to that of 


household school 


other colleges. 
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Rural economy schools for girls and 
women are attached to the agricultural 
colleges of Chateauneuf (canton of Va- 
lais) and Marcelin sur Morges (canton of 
Vaud. The main object of these 
schools is to improve country homes. 
There are simple three month courses 
on housework of all kinds, gardening and 
poultry-keeping, a secondary course 
where more attention is given to hygiene 
and a superior course going into more 
details on all subjects useful to a farmer’s 
wife. 

Perhaps even more 
itinerant lecturers who go to the distant 
villages. These courses are maintained 
out of privately collected funds. In 1933 
it was reported that great success had 
obtained in teaching vegetable 
It had previously been sup- 


useful are the 


been 
growing. 
posed that many vegetables would not 
grow at high altitudes but the women‘s 
associations of Berne canton sent out 
teachers, rented plots of land, provided 
seeds and tools and were rewarded with 
a good crop. Actually the sale of the 
vegetables covered the outlay, and the 
pupils who contributed money towards the 
project, were repaid their moncy. 


Wayfarers In The Forest of Arden 
(Continued from page 141) 


dustrial plants; Malines, the home of the 
late Cardinal Mercier and greatést 
carillon concerts in the world, and on 
back to Antwerp and your freighter. 

An old native folk proverb says that 
rejoices in men, Ant- 
werp in money, Ghent in halters, Lou- 
vain in learned men, Malines in fools.” 
But those who have been wayfarers in 
the forest of Arden declare that the 
land of Belgians rejoices only in 
beauty. 


the 


“Brussels noble 


the 


What to Read on Belgium 

Muirhead’s Belgium and the Western 
Front, Baedeker and Frank Schoonmak- 
er’s Come with Me_ through Belgium 
may be used as the usual guide books. 
For color and atmosphere, the following 
books are suggested: 
Bosschére, Jean: 

Folk Tales of Flanders, N. Y. Dodd, 

1918 

Charmingly told and enchantingly il- 
lustrated tales of Belgium. An excellent 
introduction to the humor and philosophy 
of the peasant. 
Clark, Sydney A.: 

Many Colored Belgium, N. Y 

bride, 1931 

A delightfully sympathetic interpretation 


Mc- 


” 


of Belgium and its people by a traveler | 


who loves the unusual. 
Graves, Charles: 

Gone Abroad, N. Y. Dutton, 1932 

A vivid description of amusing  inci- 
dents and interesting cities as viewed by 
one who has the gift of seeing much in 
a short time. 
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Field Course in Home Economics 


A field course in home economics has 
been announced by Professor Benjamin R. 
and the 


Andrews, covering “Education 


Home in the Far East.” 

The course will provide an opportunity 
for American teachers to visit summer 
schoois and other institutions and to con- 
fer with educational officials and leaders 
in home economics and related movements 
in education and social economy in Japan 
and China. It will give attention to pub- 
lic and private education related to the 
home; the family in its economic, social 


and educational aspects; urban and rural 


homes; industrial and social conditions 
affecting the family; woman’s contribu- 
tion in the family and in the community; 
women’s organizations for social welfare; 
movements for recreation; child welfare, 
health, 


reform, and adult education. Readings and 


housing, industrial and_ social 
study of special problems in advance and 
the preparation of a final report are re- 
quired for credit. The course is given as 
part of Home economics s268Tx at Teach- 
College. 
consult the Summer Session Catalog of 


ers For further information 


Columbia University, New York City. 


Sailing is from San Francisco June 
24th, returning September 4th. Cost in- 


cluding tuition is approximately $750. 





8” x 8” 


Baking Pan. 


—aznd here’s the 
companion Gem 


Pan. 





New Square, Standard Recipe 


wi 


9” 


Alumilited Mixing 
Bowl. Won’t dark. 


en batters, 








AIG US PAT OFF 


An Announcement to Teachers 


by 
the 


of 
@ I know you'll welcome the two 
new utensils shown first above, 
because they’re so ideally suited 
to your classwork. The com- 
panion muffin or gem pan is in- 
cluded as a reminder of an old 
friend. 


Director 


So many teachers have told me 
they wanted a square cake pan, 
just the right size to take the 


If you'd like a 


catalog 


Margaret 


“W ear-Ever”’ 


and prices, 


Mitchell, 
Test 


Kitchen 


modern, popular recipes you use. 
Now you may have it. 


And the new Alumilited mixing 
bowl is so light and easy to use. 
Of course it can’t break, for 
which you'll be thankful — and 
the new Alumilite finish protects 
the snowy whiteness of icings and 
the natural color of batters. It 
can’t discolor them. 
me at THE 


just write 


ALUMINUM COOKING UTENSIL COMPANY, New Kensington, Pa. 


“Wear-Ever’ 


EXTRA HARD, THICK SHEET ALUMINUM 
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MEETINGS OF INTEREST 


American Home Economics Association, 


annual meeting; June 24-27, Chicago, 
Illinois, Palmer House as_ headquar- 
ters. The chairman of local arrange- 
ments is Frances L. Swan, director of 
household arts in the Chicago public 
schools, Local consultants on the pro- 
gram committee are Adah Hess, state 


supervisor of home economics education; 
Ruth Wardall, 
nomics department, University of Illinois, 


head of the home eco- 
and Doctor Lydia Roberts, chairman, de- 
partment of home economics, University 


of Chicago. 


The Sixth International Congress for 
Scientific Management meeting, July 15- 
20, in London, England, extends a cor- 
teachers 
The 


Congress will discuss papers illustrating 


dial invitation to all American 


who may find it possible to attend. 


the best management practice in all parts 
of the Those relating to home 
economics are grouped under the “Do- 


world. 


mestic Section” and are based on the topic 
“How far can Scientific Management in 
the home contribute to the raising of the 
standard of life?” The program for this 
section contains the following sub-heads: 
(a) Food planning in the Home to en- 
sure satisfactory nutrition with a 








STOUT 


THE 
INSTITUTE 


Announces 


The 1935 Summer Session 


SIX WEEKS—June 24, to August 2. 


Summer School attendance promotes a broader outlook to- 
wards the expanding responsibilities of education under present 


conditions. 


The summer session at The Stout Institute offers all the reg- 
ular courses required for the B.S. degree in Home Economics 
and Industrial Arts, and also many short unit courses in these 


fields. 


Subject matter courses are found in Science, English, 


Education. Vocational Education, Home Economics, and Indus- 


trial Arts. 


These are supplemented by a program of well known 


special speakers and conference leaders. 


Menomonie is ideally situated, affording opportunity for 
professional study and recreational activities during the summer 
months. It is surrounded by beautiful lakes and rivers, within 
short driving distance of the north woods and lake resorts. Liv- 
ing and other expenses are very reasonable. 


Beginning with this summer session, Stout is offering grad- 
uate courses in Home Economics and Industrial Education. 
These advanced courses will be as distinctive as have been the 


Ask for full in- 


courses at Stout in the undergraduate field. 


formation. 


WwW 


Write for the Summer Session Bulletin. 


Director of Summer Session 


THE STOUT INSTITUTE 


Menomonie Wisconsin 














| 
| 








minimum expenditure of time, 
money and labour. 

(b) The development of scientific home 
management in agricultural areas. 

(c) The technique of scientific manage- 
ment in the home: 

(1) What are the present methods 
of investigation? 

(ii) How can improved techniques 
be evolved? 

(iii) What steps should be taken 
to secure the application of 
results? 

(d) The réle of organised services out- 
side the home in relation to scien- 
tific management in the home. 


It is part of the object of the Triennial 
International Congresses on _ Scientific 
Management to enable workers in_ this 
field in all countries to make themselves 
acquainted with the most recent experi- 
ments and research in every part of the 
world. The opportunity has therefore 
been offered to National Committees to 
submit a limited number of outstanding 
contributions, additional to their contribu- 
tions on the allotted subjects, which deal 
with any subject within the general field 
of Sctentific Management. Contributions 
containing original studies based on actual 
practice will, after approval by the Na- 
tional Committee concerned, the Interna- 
tional Committee and the British Execu- 
tive Committee, be included in the pro- 
ceedings of the Congress. 

I’or further information address Mr. 
H. Ward, Secretary, 21, Tothill Street, 
London, S. W. 1. 


World Federation of Education Associations 
Meeting, August 10-17, Oxford, England. 
Following the Oxford meeting, Home 
Economics teachers are invited by the 
Health Section of the World Federation 
of Education Associations to join a school 
health and health education study tour to 
Baltic countries. For 
further write to Professor 
C. E. Turner, Chairman of the Health 
Section, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Russia and the 
information 


May First—Child Health Day 
be celebrated 
May Day— 


The project this year 


May First will again 


throughout the nation as 
Child Health Day. 
is a practical one—immunization against 
between the 
Much 


is already being done in the way of im- 


diphtheria of all children 


ages of six months and six years. 


munization, but much remains to be done 
before the children of America are fully 
protected against this dangerous and un- 


necessary disease. 
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Battle for Books 


This is the advice given in an interest- 
ing article by L. S. Gerlough in a recent 
issue of Sterra Educational News com- 
menting on the problems of teachers in 
securing adequate library equipment for 
their pupils’ needs. The article points out 
that at a California educational confer- 
ence two years ago, Professor Ernest 
Horn of the University of Iowa advo- 
cated teachers taking the stand “Give me 
more books for my pupils or my work 
is jeopardized,” then goes on to say 
“Teachers are not agreed among them- 
selves as to what books they want. 
Teachers and school librarians are not 
agreed as to the number of copies to be 
ordered nor the type of school libraries 
to be maintained—a large main library 
or a main library with supplementary 
classroom libraries. 

“Just now we are passing through a 
period in which the old type of recitation 
Teachers no longer 
their 


is being discarded. 
make day-to-date assignments in 
classes, but base the procedure on unit 
assignments of a week or more. 
Teachers should all become better re- 
search workers and discover the mate- 
rials they need for their students. 
(books, maps, 
aids) should 
form so_ that 


“Each teacher’s needs 
pictures, other visual 
be put into written 
teachers, pupils, librarians, and adminis- 
trators may know what they are... . 

“The written organization of the work 
should be evaluated. The teacher’s syl- 
labus should be prepared primarily for 
the pupil, but also so that the librarian 
can know the authors and titles of books 
needed and the number of copies to or- 
der. The number of copies ordinarily 
can be estimated only by a trained school 
librarian who knows intimately the school 
set-up and routine... . 

“I have heard of a school librarian who 
has teaching-materials in such abundance 
and so well organized that she sends to 
every class in the school at every period 
a large amount of illustrative material. 
This is something we cannot hope for 
generally at present. 
ers should soon come to the point when 


However, we teach- 


we can be assured that, when we send 
pupils to the school library for special 
materials listed in the syllabus, the ref- 
erence materials will be there available 
for ready use. 

“Up-to-date school administration will 
take the lead in organizing the teachers 
and the school patrons to show (1) that 
more library materials should be gotten, 
and (2) the way to get them. 

“It is as important to have teaching 
equipment of this sort as it is to provide 
school buildings of permanence and archi- 
tectural beauty. 
up the battle for adequate library equip- 
ment and not quit until our pupils’ needs 
are met.” 
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We teachers should take 


Nutrition Charts 


It’s good news to teachers, nutrition 
workers, and home demonstration agents 
that the nutrition charts issued by the 
3ureau of Home Economics several years 
ago are available again in revised and ex- 
panded form. As before, these charts 
show pictorially the results of feeding ex- 
perimental diets to laboratory rats and 
guinea pigs. Following two charts of a 
general nature entitled “Growth as an 
index of nutrition,” and “Growth may be 
controlled by diet,” the series shows con- 
trasting photographs of animals that were 


respectively, in protein, calcium, phos- 
phorus, and vitamins A, B, C, D, and G. 
Another chart emphasizes the importance 
of iron. Each chart carries, with appro- 
priate legend, a picture of the common 
foods that supply that particular food 
constituent, thus serving as a guide to 
the individual in choosing a diet to safe- 
guard health. 

The charts are a set of 11 black and 
white, each 15 by 23 inches. They are 
published by the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
and are for sale by the Superintendent 


of Documents, Government Printing Of- 


fed on good diets and on diets deficient, 


fice, Washington, D. C., 50 cents per set 











NEW WILEY BOOKS 


FUNDAMENTALS IN TEACHING HOME ECONOMICS 


By Ivol Spafford, Supervisor of Home Economics Education, Alabama 

State Department of Education, 1919-1934. 
Here is an authoritative, up-to-date text for those wishing to acquire a sound, 
progressive philosophy of general education as a basis for teaching home 
economics. Home economics is considered a part of all education, a medium 
for realizing the purposes of general education rather than as a special subject 
for individual groups alone. In the same way, successful teaching is thought 
of as based on general principles of education rather than separate devices 
and techniques. These general principles are interpreted in the field of home 
economics through the use of good teaching situations as illustrations. 


424 pages 6x9 $2.75 


HOME FURNISHING 
By Anna H. Rutt, Ida C. Cook, Professor of Art, Northwestern 
University 


A new and inclusive text on the problems of furnishing and decorating the 
average home. After discussing every phase of home decoration—the artistic 
objectives to be attained, the various styles of furnishings, etc.—definite pro- 
jects are given for the student to work out. Problems are given for each 
chapter in the book, and excellent bibliographies on the various subjects are 
included. The author is an authority in her subject. This book is equally good 
for the student, the homemaker, or the interior decorator. 


6x9 College Edition, $4.00 


Trade Edition, $5.00 


408 pages 


HOUSEHOLD EQUIPMENT 
By Louise J. Peet, Head Household Equipment Department, and Lenore 
E. Sater, Assistant Professor, Household Equipment Department; both 
at Iowa State College. 

315 pages 6x9 $2.75 

ECONOMICS OF HOUSEHOLD PRODUCTION 
By Margaret G. Reid, Assistant Professor of Economics, Iowa State 
College. 


6x9 
® 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC., 440 - 4th Avenue, New York 


408 pages $3.00 


























It doesn’t take a baby long to demon- 
strate the success of any feeding program. 
He says it in pounds and inches, in firm 
flesh and sound bones . .. as well as in 
contented gurgles. 


Hundreds of thousands of babies have 
stamped their “O.K.” on Gerber’s Strained 
Vegetables prescribed by their physicians 

. . have grown and thrived on these 
extra-quality foods, scientifically prepared. 


This year’s infants will find Gerber’s 
more than ever to their liking. Physicians 
will approve them even more heartily. 
Mothers will be increasingly enthusiastic. 
For now Shaker-Cooking (a revolutionary 
process exclusive to Gerber’s) gives new 
advantages, 


By stirring the foods during the pro- 
cessing in sealed cans, Shaker-Cooking 
shortens cooking time as much as 60%. 
Results: (1) finer flavor; (2) better color; 
(3) adequate sterilization without over- 
cooking; (4) uniform cooking throughout 
can, 


Gerber’s Strained Vegetables are grown 
and harvested under the company’s own 
supervision. Air is excluded throughout 
pre-cooking, straining and canning — to 
conserve vitamins in high degree. Moisture 
regulation reduces loss of minerals, Strain- 
ing is through monel metal, with openings 
five times as fine as kitchen sieves. Now 
Shaker-Cooking adds new appetite appeal 
to time-tested nutritive values. 


If you are not yet familiar with the new 
Gerber Shaker-Cooked Foods, we will be 
glad to supply you with samples. Use 
coupon. 


Gerber's 


Shaker-Cooked Strained Foods 


Strained Vegetable Soup . . . Tomatoes 
. . . Green Beans ... Beets . . . Carrots 
. . » Prunes... Peas... Spinach... 
Cereal . . . 41/2-0z. cans, 


GERBER PRODUCTS COM- 
PANY, Fremont, Michigan 

(In Canada: Grown and Packed 
by Fine Foods of Canada, Ltd., 
Tecumseh, Ont.) 

Please send me [|] Reprint of the 
article: ‘“The Nutritive Value of 
Strained Vegetables in Infant 
Feeding.’’ [] New Process Sam- 
8 ples. PHE-5 









Name 
Address 


Women 


(Continued from page 140) 


Cleaning Formulas 


Rug washing compound 
Brass cleaner 
Copper cleaner 
Silver polish 
Furniture polish 
Manicure soap 
Woodwork washing compound to clean 
furniture 
Cooking and clothing 
at various points in the 


classes are held 
city and any one 
problems is re- 


wishing help on _ these 


ferred to existing classes. 


Conclustons: 


the given has 


with 


Although 
out 
there are many ways in which it could be 
Working 


conditions, it has largely been a matter of 


course as 


WwW orked con siderable success, 


improved. under emergency 


experimentation. Viewing the course in 
the light of what has been accomplished 
what be 
conclusions may be drawn: 

A laboratory course that would give 
each woman a chance, under the guidance 
of the instructor, to try out the material 


and might done, the following 


demonstrated would furnish a check on 


how completely the material was under- 


stood. Time and circumstances do not 
permit such procedure. The use of a 
home as a_ testing ground for small 


groups of women at the completion of 
the course would be ideal. 


in efficiency as a result of the class are 


Actual gains 


hard for the teacher to specify since she 
does not see the women’s work either be- 
fore or after the course has been com- 
pleted, but these facts stand out as needs 
of this and similar groups. 

Soaps, bleaches, and water softeners 
are expensive, litthe understood and hotly 
defended subjects. A large field for sav- 
ing exists here if scientific tests, presen- 
ted in practical, understandable form can 
to “Mrs. Housewife” 


guides in buying and use. 


be furnished as 
Beds and bedding, their selection, con- 
struction, and care are vital to the health 


More 
thor- 


and well being of every family. 
instruction is needed as they are 
oughly neglected subjects in far too many 
homes. 

Kitchen ware is poorly selected, poorly 
cared for, and dearly paid for in high 
fuel bills, frequent replacements, poorly 
cooked and burned 

These women do nor read labels, they 
buy by size rather than weight compari- 


often food. 


Their judgment of values is poor. 
training in buying 


sons, 
They acutely need 
foods and equipment. 
Only a short time spent with this group 
and their problems is sufficient to con- 
vince one of the need of some method 


(Concluded on page 158) 


Housekeeping Classes for S.E.R.A. | 











THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Summer Quarter 


First term, June 17 to July 19 
Second term, July 22 to Aug. 23 


HOME ECONOMICS 


A full program of work in all fields 
is offered with all regular faculty in 
residence. 

A lecture course featuring recent de- 
velopments in nutrition will be given by 
members of the faculty and other 
lecturers. 

A series of weekly public lectures on 
consumer education, problems of teach- 
ing in the secondary school, family re- 
lationships and parent education has 
been arranged. 


Send for catalog 
Home Economics Director 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
Chicago Illinois 





School of DOMESTIC 
SCIENCE AND ARTS 


dormi- 
clothing 
School 


Grapvuates become food demonstrators; 

tory, tea-room and cafeteria directors; 

specialists, teachers. 1 and 2 year courses 

home for residence and practice. Catalog. 
MRS. FREDERICK S. BELYEA 

Y. W. C. A., Berkeley St. Boston, Mass. 
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| 
FREE KITCHEN HELPS | 
Write for attractive leaflets ont 
menu-making, cookery, charts | 
showing food values, and rec- 
ipes tested in the Kellogg 
Kitchen Cottage. | 





Home Economics Department . 
KELLOGG COMPANY 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 
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MAKE DRESSES OF FABRICS MARKED‘ 


SANFORIZED 


SHRUNK 


THEY WILL NOT SHRINK OUT-OF-FIT 











SEWING ROOM 
SUPPLIES 
Pinking Machines 


and Shears 
Threads Needles 


Dress Forms and Skirt Gauges 
Pins and Many 







$550 


Complete Other Items 

with Send for Price List 
Cutter 

F.O.B. BREWER SEWING SUPPLIES CO. 
Chicago 300 W. Adams St. Chieage, IIL 
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STANLEY AND CLINE 
SELECTION AND PREPARATION 
OF FOODS 


A timely new book of basic principles for 
first-year college students in home econom- 
ics. Here is a wealth of valuable informa- 
tion concerning the problem of supplying 
three meals a day that are nutritious, pal- 
atable, attractive, and within the reach of 
the average purse. 


The authors combine a knowledge of sound 
educational methods with practical experi- 
ence: Louise Stanley is Chief of the Bureau 
of Home Economics, U, S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture, and Jessie Alice Cline is Professor 
of Home Economics, University of Missouri, 
and owner and operator of a tea room. 


For more information about this new book, 
write to the publishers, 


GINN AND COMPANY 


New York Chicago 
Columbus San Francisco 


Boston 


Atlanta Dallas 








MAN 
UAL NUMBER I 


Helpful Hints on 


What are the correct frying temperatures for various foods ? 
How should food be prepared for deep frying? What are 
the proper utensils to use? What are the tests for correct 
frying temperatures? Why should fat not be heated be- 
yond the smoking point ? 


The answers to these important questions—and to many 
others pertaining to successful frying-——are to be found in 
“Frying Facts,” one of the 13 helpful, authoritative book- 
lets which make up the Manual of Cookery. 


The following subjects are discussed in the other manuals 

Perfect Pies; Manual of Cakes; Quick Breads; Desserts; 
Soups and Sauces; Candies and Confections; Cheese and 
Eges; Yeast Breads; School Lunches; Fish and Meat 
Dishes; Vegetable Cookery; Table Service and Accessories. 
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HIGH SCHOOL 


To aid the junior girl in ®& 
cultivating the thousand 
and one skills and arts 
that go into happy, effi- 
cient living . . . 


NEW! 
For JUNIOR 


GIRLS 





The FUNDAMENTALS 
of HOME ECONOMICS 
JENSEN - JENSEN - ZILLER 


As an introductory survey course, it is simple and 
comprehensive. The style is intimate and appeal- 
ing. Every phase is covered, from nutrition and 
personal grooming to family-budget-making and the 
care of younger children. Attractively and liberally 
illustrated with half-tone photographs and line 
drawings. 


Charts and tables are given for easy reference. 
There is sufficient material for a two-years’ course. 


he 








The Manual is widely used as a textbook in Cookery 
classes. It contains numerous tested recipes and a wealth 
of practical information on the fundamentals of cooking. 
Manuals are written in a style suitable for classroom use. 


We shall be glad to mail a free set of the 13 manuals to 
any Home Economics teacher. Accompanying them is an 
order blank on which you may request a sufficient number 
of booklets for each student in your Cookery classes. 
Please use the coupon below in requesting the booklets. 


the art of frying 


— YOURS FOR THE ASKING 


The Procter & Gamble Co. 
Home Economics Dept. P-535 
Ivorydale, Ohio 


Please send me a free set of the 13 Manuals of 
Cookery booklets. 


PCCSCSCSS SSS SESS T ESTEE Sees 
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of reaching every girl during her gram- 
mar school days with a really practical 
home problems course. Most of these 
women were raised in California but in 
spite of a compulsory school law and 
good school opportunities, they did not 
get far enough in school to contact the 
Of the eighty 
in 


homemaking departments. 
women I have contacted this class, 
ten percent courses in home 
making. With two exceptions these were 
cooking and sewing in the seventh and 


have had 


eighth grades. 
the 
inadequacy of tested and scientific ma- 


Another outstanding revelation is 
terial that will furnish comprehensive and 
comprehensible to mothers and 
their helpers, especially in the mechanics 
and the household. 
United States Department of Agriculture 
bulletins, which are among the best sour- 
ces of material are far beyond the read- 
ing ability of at least half of my group. 
The unadorned facts in them do 
compare in attractiveness with easily ac- 
cessible and lavishly illustrated advertis- 
ing matter. 


guides 


economics of Even 


not 


With few exceptions, most available 
material deals with an economic level 
far beyond the achievement, even in 


“good times,” 
population. 


of a large group of our 
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1934, “Making the Most of What We 
Have” p. 356. 
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“Course in Consumers Problems.” 


Research,” 1932, 
Government Bulletins 


U. S. Public Health Bulletins: 
The Summer Care of Infants, Supple- 


ment No. 16 

The Care of Your Baby: Reprint 727 
United States Department of Labor, 
Children’s Bureau: 

Keeping the Well Baby Well, No. 9 


folder (revised) 

United States Department of Agriculture: 
School Lunches, Farmers Bulletin 712 
Food for Children, Farmers 

1674 
Stain Removal from Fabrics by Home 
Methods, Farmers Bulletin 1674 
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University of California: 

Nutrition and Dietary Data, by Dr. 
Ruth Okey, State Emergency Relief 
Administration, 49 Fourth San 
Francisco, Calif. 
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ALBERT TEACHERS AGENCY 


49th Year—Fine positions in best Colleges, Public and Private 


Schools for Home Economics Teachers and Supervisors. Our 
25 E. Jackson Bivd., strong Department. Good opportunities. Folder free. 
Chieago, Ill “Correspondent” Agencies: E. T. DuMeld, 535 - Sth Ave., New York 
iat Alta B. Collier, Inc., 415 Hyde Building, Spokane, Washington 


Everyday Foods, | 








SPECIAL OFFER 
to Graduates of 1935 





To Home Economics students 
graduating in 1935 we offer 
a year’s subscription to Prac- 
| tical Home Economics at the 
very special price of $1.00. 


The twelve issues carry many 
vitally interesting articles, in- 
cluding the special September 
School-Opening Number in 
which is the annual listing of 
educational commercial 
material. 


Be sure to mention the name 
of the school from which you 
are graduating when sending 
in your subscription. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
468 Fourth Ave., New York City 











AMERICAN DIETS 


are most commonly lacking in calcium and 


other essential elements naturally availabl 


in milk and conveniently supplied in Dry 


Milk Solids (1% Bulletis 


502 on its use in institutional cooking. 


Fat). Send for 


American Dry Milk Institute. Ine. 
| Dept. 44, 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Illinois 
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ered 


life of each period; 
dress; (3) Historical 
dress; (4) 





tions, scientific discoveries, educational 


The Manual Arts Press 





CF istoric Gostume 


By Katherine M. Lester 


HE sources of fashions of by-gone ages are delightfully cov- 
in this authoritative volume. 
successive historic periods of dress from the time of body decora- 
tion down through American 1924. 
three full-page drawings, showing 185 grouped figures of men 
and women in costumes characteristic of historic periods. 


The material is so organized that one gains a clear idea of: 
(1) The relation of clothes to the social, religious and political 
(2) 
characters of 
An appreciation of modern adaptations of early 
periods of dress to the costume of today. 


AMERICAN HOUSING By Edith L. Allen 


This is a study of the various kinds of houses that Americans have lived in 
from the discovery of the country to the present time. 
progress, 
situations, immigration, and other leading developments is traced. 


Ask for our Home Economics Catalog 


This book traces the 


It is illustrated with thirty- 


Leading historical events influencing 
influence in the world of 


$2.50 


The influence of inven- 
financial conditions, political 
$2.00 


Peoria, Illinois 
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Your Iron Fairly Glides! 





This modern way to hot starch offers 
you advantages worth knowing. 
Simply add boiling water to dissolved 
Quick Elastic—nomixing, nocooking, 
no bother as with lump starch. Ends 
stickingand scorching. Restores elas- 
ticity and that soft charm of newness. 


TRY 
THIS 


FREE 
THANK YOU 


THE HUBINGER CO., No. 167, KEOKUK, IOWA | 
| Your free sample, please, and ‘That Wonderful | 
Way to Hot Starch,’ “An Expert Teaches 

| Curtain Making.’’ 


also 


NOTE: Special quantities of this educational 
material for class work upon request. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 























FLAVOR--FOOD VALUES 


at reasonable cost 
for School Cafeterias 


use 


PRIDE OF THE FARM Tomato Catsup 
PRIDE OF THE FARM Tomato Juice 
PRIDE OF THE FARM Chili Sauce 
PRIDE OF THE FARM Tomato Soup 


“EDDYS” Tomato Puree 
“Made where the tomatoes grow in the midst 
of the South Jersey Farms.” 
Put up in large No. 10 Cans for economical buying 
Also 


“EDDYS” Old English Style Sauce 
“EDDYS” Delicious Fruit Jellies 


Our salesman will be glad to 
show you these quality products. 


E. PRITCHARD, INC. 


Manufacturers 
327 Spring Street New York City 
and Bridgeton, N. J. 




















PUBLISHER'S STATEMENT OF 
CIRCULATION 


This is to certify that the average circulation per issue of 
PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


for the six months’ period July Ist to and including 
December 3Ist, 1934, was as follows: 


lt LC in ee 8,339 
Copies distributed free ........... 411 
| ae eee 8,750 
Signed J. T. Emery 


(Publisher) 


Subscribed to and sworn before me on 
this 19th day of April, 1935 

Lillian M. Frey 
(NOTARY’S SEAL) 

NOTARY PUBLIC 
Cert. filed in N. Y. Co. 531, Reg. No. 7F327 
Queens Co. Clerk’s No. 2550, Reg. No. 6603 

Commission Expires March 30, 1937 
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I a 
1 Home Economics Department 4 BOOKS| 4, 
| SOUTHERN RICE INDUSTRY Free! ' 
1 New Orleans, La. = 4 
1 I am interested in learning more about Rice. Please send 4 
: free copies of the new Rice Books checked below: - 
y J RICE—200 Delightful Ways to Serve lt. i 
y (J The Use of Rice on the Hospital Menu. i 
t O The Story of Rice. (CD Rice in a Child's Diet. j 
' Name ee 
i Cl a ee ee : 
RE! 2 SES See ee ee 8 














How to make summer 
‘meals more tempting 


When warm-weather appetites lag, 
tasty salads and sandwiches will tempt 
them. 


Try seasoning mayonnaise and French 
dressing with Lea & Perrins Sauce. 
Salad molds and sandwich fillings, too. 
See what zest this original Worcester- 
shire Sauce gives them—how it brings 
out the natural flavor of the food! 


For attractive salads, dressings and 
sandwich spreads, send for illustrated 
cook book, “Success in Seasoning.” It 
also suggests savory hot dishes, add 
relish to cold summer meals. YOURS 
FOR THE ASKING. Send for it now. 


LEA & PERRINS 
SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


LEA & PERRINS, Inc., Dept. 135, 
241 West St., New York City 


Please send me FREE, your new cook book, “Success in 


Seasoning,” containing 180 recipes. 
| re ; 


Re CER ELT CET Te SUNS ons Saha e 
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EDUCATIONAL HELPS 


This material is of value for your classroom work 





MOTHERCRAFT COURSE OF 


rE , 
STUDY 

A compresensive course for anyone de 

siring intimate knowledge of mothers, 

mother problems, and babies. $3.50 


Demonstration Outfits 


Garments for demonstrating dressing 
baby without pins and buttons or the 
Toddler in Self-Help Undies. $2.50 


Teaching Booklets 
Baby's Outfit— Birth to Two Years. 
The Toddler——Two to Six Years. 
Authoritative booklets on child care. 
Singles copies free. 
EARNSHAW KNITTING COMPANY 


Newton, Massachusetts 


“CANDYGRAPHS” 


A builetin containing information on 
candy and helpful material discussing 
the nutritional value of candy. Recipes, 
chiefly desserts, using candy as the prin- 
cipal ingredient are also included. 
“Candygraphs” is published four times 
a year. Your name will be added to 
the mailing list on request. 


Educational Department 


NATIONAL CONFECTIONERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


111 West Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 





SUNKIST FOOD BULLETINS 


A series of six lesson leaflets furnished 
in quantity for class distribution to 
home economics classes. Citrus fruit 
recipes and topical matter on place of 
citrus fruits in the well balanced menu. 
Two diet booklets, “Fruits That Help 
Keep the Body Vigorous,’”’ and ‘‘World’s 
New Dental Story,’”’ will also be sent. 


Dept. H. E., California Fruit Growers 


A SERIES OF LESSON PLANS 


Valuable to both teachers and students. 
Teachers’ Outline for a Domestic 
Science Course and Lesson Plans. Learn 
about baking and from Davis Baking 
Powder, what a good baking powder 


really is. 
Home Economics Department 


R. B. DAVIS COMPANY 





Meet 
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9,502 PERSONS DIED OF CANCER 
LAST YEAR IN NEW YORK CITY ALONE 


We are fighting incessantly to cut down 
this fearful toll. To do this we need 
your co-operation. 

Cancer can often be cured if treated 
properly in the early stages. 

You can co-operate. (1) Have a 
medical examination at least once a 
year. Urge your friends to do the 
same. (2) Buy and use the Commit- 
tee’s labels on your packages. We will 
gladly send you a supply at the rate 
of 20 for $1.00. 

We ask for both your money and your 
interest ... that this year some of these 
thousands may be saved. 

x * x 

You are cordially invited to attend 
the Committee’s exhibit at the Hotel 
Plaza, New York, from May 14 to 20. 
Admission is free. 

A new pamphlet “Highways of Health” 
will be ready for distribution this Spring. 


For pamphlets and information wr:te 


NEW YORK CITY 





Exchange, Box 530, Station C, 


Los Angeles California 38 Jackson Street 





Hoboken, N. J. 150 EAST 83D STREET 


CANCER COMMITTEE 


NEW YORK CITY 

















SYMBOL 


THE OF 





RELIABLE ILLUSTRATIVE 
MATERIAL 


For nineteen years we have specialized in providing 
Home Economics Educators with reliable illustrative 
materials consisting of educational samples, charts 
or exhibits of high grade products. 

Lesson helps and valuable teaching suggestions are 
also published in the 


HOME MAKERS BULLETIN 


which is sent monthly to all Home Economics Edu- 
cators that have enrolled to receive the Service. 
This Service is provided through the cooperation of 
several of the leading manufacturers of the United 
States, to Home Economics Educators who desire 
reliable, illustrative material and authentic data re- 
garding it. 

If you are not receiving this Service write today 
giving your title and the subjects you teach and your 
name will be enrolled without cost or other obliga- 
tions. 


HOME MAKERS EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 


Gerald B. Wadsworth, Director 
FREEPORT NEW YORK 











YOU REALLY NEED 
PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


Devoted entirely to the teaching of Home 
Economics in all its branches and to School 
Lunchroom Management. Practical Home 
Economics is an invaluable help in bringing 
out new angles to your teaching problems. 
Vital information is given on many Home Eco- 
nomic subjects. 


YOU WILL ALSO FIND GOOD USE FOR: 


More Plays With a Purpose 
A Unit in Foods for Sixty-Minute Periods 


Practical Home Economics 
468 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Rracosed Please TiN os osx sss ve ssiens for which send 
A UNIT IN FOODS FOR SIXTY-MINUTE PERIODS 
eee eee copies 50 cents per copy 
PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS for ............ years 
One year $2.00 Two years $3.00 
MORE PLAYS WITH A PURPOSE .............. copies 


(Eleven plays) $1.50 per copy 
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TALUABLE SERVICE MATERIAL 
available gratis to home economists: 


1, Gold Medal Service Box: contains 300 tested recipes covering 
all types of delicious foods for every menu requirement. A 
complete recipe service. 


2. Bisquick: a full-size package available free for trial to any 
qualified home economics teacher. 


3. Nutritional pamphlet for children, “Wow To Keep Well 
Nourished.” Entire contents accepted by Committee on 
Foods of American Medical Association. Invaluable for 
nutritional education in the lower and middle grades: an 
8-year-old can read and understand it perfectly. 


4. “109 Smart New Ways To Serve Bread” booklet: chock full 
of helpful menu suggestions for buffet . 
suppers, plate luncheons, formal and 
informal dinner menus, etc. Includes 
canapés, sandwiches, tea accompani- 
ments, supper features, etc. See illus- 
tration at right. 


5. Cake recipe booklet," New Party Cakes 
For All Occasions:” includes tested 
recipes for a great variety of delicious 
cakes, and icings to go with them. 


JUNE, 1935 








THIS TEST KITCHEN maintained by the Home Economics Depart- 


ment of General Mills, Inc., for service to home economists and consumers 


is typical of the many valuable services available to you without charge 


through this department. 


Readers of Practical Home Economics are 


invited to correspond direct with Marjorie Child Husted, director of 


General Mills’ Home Economics Department, in requesting any of the 
service material méntioned in this advertisement. 








CONVENTION DELEGATES! 


You will be most welcome at the General Mills’ 
Booth (No. 26) at the Home Economics Association 
Convention, June 24 to 28. Interesting varieties of 
new breads will be displayed. All of the service 
materials listed here, and many other helps, will be 
available for your inspection. Plan to visit this 
worthwhile display during the convention, 








SEND FOR MATERIALS OR INFORMATION 


MRS. MARJORIE C. HUSTED 
Director, Home Economics Dept. 
General Mills, Ine. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
I wish to take advantage of the free service material you mention 
in the June issue of Practical Home Economics. Please (1) Send 
postpaid the materials I have checked below; (2) Send informa- 
tion on items checked. 

) Gold Medal Service Box 
(J) 109 Smart New Ways to Bisqui 

Serve Bread” Cake Recipe Booklet 

0) Nutritional Pamphlet *“‘How To Keep Well Nourished”™ 


Large Package of 





Name Position 


School or business address 
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CREAMED CODFISH ON 
SHREDDED WHEAT TOAST 


2 thsps. butter 2 cups hot milk 
2 thsps. flour 1/; Ib. flaked cooked codfish 
Dash of cayenne pepper 6 Shredded Wheat Biscuits 


Melt butter, stir in flour and pepper. Add milk gradu- 
ally and stir over low fire until smooth and thick. 


Add fish and serve on toasted biscuit or in biscuit 


baskets. 6 portions. 












SEND FOR FREE 
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The free recipe booklet contains many interesting 
uses for Shredded Wheat. Attractively printed — 
detailed, and easy to follow. The chart (illus- 
trated) is packed full of information on the nutri- 
tive value of whole wheat. Every step in the 
manufacture of Shredded Wheat is pictured in 
graphic detail— from the wheat fields of the 
nation, through the bakery, until it reaches the 
ultimate consumer. Send the coupon or a postal 
card —TODAY! 





NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY—Educational Dept., 449 


Gentlemen: Please send me free the Shredded Wheat recipe 
classroom chart about wheat. 


Se a Y 


Getting The Most Taste 


Codfish! 


GERMAN MILK TOAST 


3 eggs 2 thsps. sugar 
1/, tsp. salt 1 cup milk 
3 Shredded Wheat Biscuits 





Beat eggs slightly, add salt, sugar and milk. Pour into 
shallow dish. Split Shredded Wheat Biscuits and soak 
halves in milk-egg mixture until soft. Cook in a fry- 
ing pan in hot butter or fat. When browned on one 
side turn and brown on the other. Serve sprinkled 
with powdered sugar, with jelly or for dessert with a 
sweet sauce. 6 portions. 


& 

NEXPENSIVE fish aren’t often the most tasty. But 
I you can remedy nature’s oversight by preparing a 
plain fish, like cod, with biscuit baskets of Shredded 
Wheat. The fine flavor of Shredded Wheat makes the 
codfish taste as good as the finest sturgeon and each 
little individual basket is ever so attractive to the eye. 


Of course, this is only one of dozens of cream dishes that 
Shredded Wheat makes and makes better. They all cost 
so little that you will want to make them at home and in 
the classroom. 

Shredded Wheat, as you know, is primarily a breakfast 
food and is 100% whole wheat. It is just filled with 
nature’s most vital health elements in their most digest- 
ible and nourishing form. Make Shredded Wheat part of 
your morning menu — it helps keep you healthy and fit. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


Ask for the package showing the picture 
of Niagara Falls and the red N. B. C. Seal. 
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W. 14th St., New York City 


book and the instructive material and 
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